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LOVE THEM 

I beg of you, be careful of the lesser lives* 
The turtle, possum, rabbit which wanders 
from the j^Iade, 

They Jove the sun, the winds, the fields. 

Let down the bars and take them in your 
heart. 

Of such beginnings is love's road to Heaven 
made. 

D. A. Hoover, 

L, U- No, 1306, 

• « « 

BmtHer Eiwood nends u« the f6U&\tnnff little 
poem ivhich he tvllB us is based on a true 
inciden L 

TRAGIC MISTAKE 

Bo d M art i n we n I tu town 
In a hurried leu|i and a bound. 

And as he got to the bar 

Out in front he parked his car. 

He limbered his elbow a time or two 
In a fashion familiar to most of you! 

Out on the street a horn began to blow 
So Hod rushes to his own auto. 

He hurriedly acquired a pair of pliers 
To snip the connecting wires. 

He clipped wire one. then two 
But. the horn just steadily blew. 

So Hod clipped w'ires three and four 
Still, the horn blew more. 

Now he severed wires five and six 
Hod finds himself in a heck of a fix. 

Suddenly he looked up and around 
Thereby locating the sound. 

With a dismayed feeling of defeat 
He realised it was the car next dowm the street! 

Orek Elwoou. 

L, U. No, 280. 

* * • 

MAGIC WORDS 

The boss sent w'ord for me to come 
And see him in his ruoiii. 

As I went in, he said, "Sit down,” 

I thought I'd met my doom. 

My mind w'cnt racing round and round, 
What reason could there be— 

W'hat awful thing had 1 done note 
To make the big boss send for me. 

So as 1 sat there by his desk^ 

Wondering what to say, 

In kindest tones he spoke to me, 

'T'm going to raise your pay,” 

"I like your attitude and work 
You’re on the job each day. 

And so to show you how I feel, 

I"m going to raise your pay." 

Oh w'ondrous words — you’ll never know 

What magic in them lay 

When my boss spoke and said to me* 

‘’I’m going to raise your pay!” 

Dora SAtmER, 

L. II. No, 1112, 

* « 4 

WHAT A DIFFERENCE! 

Willie! "What Is the dilTe reiice between capi- 
tal and labor, Duil ?" 

Dad: “Well, son, the money you lend repre- 
sents capital and getting it back represents 
labor.” 

Frank Loomis, 

L. U. No, 306. 


Here is another of Brother Afic Glick^s Phrato* 
f;mpbs^ NeivH item: miiion is ttaked to diet 

in order to save food/' 

THE FLAN NED DIET 

Extremely urgent is Europe’s need. 

And Asia’s hungry we’re pledged Co feed. 

The most heartless skeptics daren’t deny it. 

So when our leaders see fit 

To cut our victuals a bit 

ThereTl be hardly one trying to defy it. 

What with O.P.A. dead* 

And living costa above your bead. 

No need is there for a planned diet; 

No matter how you try it, 

Your salary's reduced calories 
Will hardly supply it! 

A Bit o’ Luck, 

Abk Guck, 

L. U, No. 3, 


WHICH ARE YOU? 

Thore are 

Two kinds of men upon the way 
One seeks the night; one rules the day. 
Events around these two revolve 
One wishfully waits; the other solves. 

Of all the men who tramp the earth 
Two measurements reveal their worth 
One tags behind the Judas mask; 

One forgea out to meet the task. 

There Are 

Tw’o kinds, I say, and only two; 

Which one of these two men arc you ? 

W, M. Chkatham. 

L. U, No, 1141. 

* ^ ♦ 

A Cantidmn Brother sends o toord of 
encouragement of ter the ettaeiment of the 
Tafi-Hartley.. 

VV AND AT IT* A LI. 

1 see by the news our friends south nf the border 
Have suffered a setback; our bulwarks are thin! 
But let’s not lose sight of the fact that great 
armies 

Have suffered such setbacks and regrouped to 
win. 

We must get together and regroup our numbers. 
The battle's not lost* though our enemies roil; 
For wars are not won on a pillow in darkness, 
We all share in victory* let’s share the toil. 

Cordon M. Ings, 

L* U. No. 105, 



Chris G. Bjorndahl* 

L, 0, No, 18. 


THE WORRIES OF THE M(IRLI) 
TODAY 

There are two things to worry about In the 
W'orlU today: \vheih«*r we hiive a depression or 
whether we ilon't have a depression. If Tve 
don’t have a depression, then there is nothing 
to worry about. But if we have a depression* 
there are two things to worry about; whether 
the priie of food goeg up or whether the price 
of food doesn’t go up. If the price of food 
doesn't go up* then there is nothing to ’worry 
about. But if the price of food does go up, 
there are two things to worry about: whether 
’we have a Job or whether we don’t have u Job. 
If we do have a job* there Is nothing to worry 
about. But if we don’t have a job* then there 
are two things to worry about: whether we eat 
or w'hether w'e don't eat. If we eat. then there 
is nothing to worry about. But if we don't eat, 
there are two things to worry about; w-hether we 
die or w*hether we don’t die. If we don’t die, 
there is nothing to worry about. But if we do 
die* there are two things to worry about: 
w'bether ive go t<i heaven or whether we go to 
hell. If we go to heaven there is nothing to 
worry about. But if we go to hell, we will be 
so busy shaking hands with our friends that ’we 
won't have time to worry — -so why worry? 

J. W, Goodwin, 

L. U, No, 835. 

* « « 

Here are a fern Unes dedimted to that 
eojtra peons blind hrother of L. [L A’o, SOU^ Lonnie 
Dag, 

H AFPINESS 

Happiness, w^e measure 
Each in his owm way, 

Never the same 
For all, any day, 

Borne pluck the rosea 
Some reap the vine* 

Some sip of the nectar* 

Some drink dregs of wine. 

.Some feast on peaenck 
Some eat of the crow, 

A few have fine mansions 
Many — no homes* where’er they go, 

.Some live to be famous 
.Some die in despair, 

Some hoard their gold 
While others theirs share. 

At the end of life’s roadway 
Then, we wdll all rcalbe. 

That in himself, for each 
His ow'rt happiness lies. 

The happinei&s of life 
Surely then must be. 

In the things that wc do 
And In the things we see. 

Those w'hn cannot see 

Miss some of the beauties of living. 

And those who do not do 
Miss the pleasures of giving. 

Giving a kind word 
A smile or a hand. 

To the one that’s in need 
That can make life grand. 

Frank L. Osman, 

L* U, No, 30a. 
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code of ethics for laror 

PURUCATIONS 

1. Member publications must serve the 
best interests of the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliates, and avoid giving 
aid or comfort to any movement dual or 
inimical to the A* F, of L. 

2, It shall be considered unethical for 
member publications to seek volume sub* 
script ions or advertising, outside the terri- 
tory seiwed by such mediums, as ortginaUy 
set forth in their application for member* 
ship, unless otherwise provided by the ex- 
ecutive board or annual convention of the 
International Labor Press of America. This 
shall not apply to the field of national ad* 
verti sing- 
s' Editors of member publications shall 

serve the best interests of the A* F* of L. 
and its affiliates and dedicate their publica- 
tions to the education and enlightenment 
of the rank and file membership of the A. 
F. of L-. as well as the general public as to 
the activities, hopes and aspirations of the 
trade-union movement. 

4, No mentber publication sball solicit or 
accept advertising from any firm employ- 
ing non-union labor during the period of a 
strike or lockout* 

5* Member publications must list all en- 
dorsements conferred upon them by A. F. of 
L, affiliates, 

6. No publication shall be admitted to 
membership which uses so-called * 'boiler 
room" high pressure, telephone sales meth- 
ods in solicitation of advertising. Publica- 
tions found guilty, after a proper hearing 
by the TLP executive board or a sub-commit- 
tee thereof, shall be stispendecl from mem- 
bership, but may appeal to the next conven- 
tion of the International Labor Press, whose 
decisions on appeals by the convention shall 
be final. 

7. Any member publication found guilty 
of using the name of the ILP or the A. F, 
of L, without authorization in the solicita- 
tion of advertising or so-called ^‘donations** 
shall stand su*s pended, after conviction by 
the ILP executive board, or a committee 
thereof, and shall automatically stand ex- 
pelled if the action of the executive board 
trial committee is upheld by the annual con- 
vention of the ILP* 

8. Local and state labor publications shall 
be limited in thdr activities to the particu- 
lar locality and/or jurisdiction of the local 
union, central labor union or state federa- 
tion of labor which owns the publication, or 
whose official endorsement it carries. 

(CorUinued on page 495) 
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THE MASTER^S RETURN 

by 

D. A. Hoover. L. U. No. U06 

Noi a mystic Christ in some far-off land 
When life on this earth is through. 

But now. He lives in the work of your hand. 
In the services you can do, 

A drop -cord light for Grandma Smith, 

L.ong spans of a rural line, 

A service spliced in a thunder storm. 

A phase burned down in the pines. 

The hum of the turbine, the ball miir& growl. 
The lethal snap of an arc. 

The banshee wail of a bli^szard^s gale, 

A tower, a linemar) and dark. 

Though your shirt is blue, this Work you do. 
Is part of the Master s plan. 

In doing for others, you resurrect 
The CHRIST .of the common man. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY /Id 

/^ack Clock 


P UBLIC opinion polls are beirinning to 
record a risinj^ tide of indigTintion ajtrainst 
the Taft- Hart ley act. At the same time* 
a renewed effort on the part of business men 
to “sell'' the anti-social legislation to the 
American people is evident. Late in October 
the McGraw-Hill Publish infc Company 
boufirht fulLpage ads which they headed 
“Taft- Hartley Act Frees Slave Labor/' In 
this ad management admits that labor's ef- 
forts to expose the vicioustiess of the act 
have made head%vay. This advertisement also 
admits that labor is likely to make further 
headway against the act. It reaches its 
dimax in this sentence : “Certainly the Taft- 
Hartley law will be lepealed if management 
just sits tight and lets union leaders con- 
tinue to confuse their followers/' This full- 
page ad and this costly advertising cam- 
paign is founded on the idea of driving a 
wedge between labor leadrftship and the rank 
and file. The ad counsels that management 
should acquaint the rank and file of union 
workers with the truth about the Taft-Hart- 
ley act. It advocates that management 
prepare new amendments to the act. The 
advertisement says no thing about the limi- 
tation of the labor ptess in the aetj nothing 
about the ease with which labor unions can 
be suctl by every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
under the act, and nothing about the hostil- 
ity in the act against labor-management co- 
operation. This ailvertisement is typical of 
what is going on in the right wing of capital 
against labor. To understand fully why 
labor is against the Taft-Hartley act outside 
of the rebellion of the freedom of the press, 
and the assault on union treasuries, it is 
well to revie%v the history of the war against 
labor by the right wing of American capital 
over a period of two generations. 

L 

There are three periods to keep in mind : 

(1) IS)U> to 1932, which marked an effort 
to control labor by injunction through the 
courts ; 

(2) 1932 to 1947, which marked an effort 
to free labor from court injunction rule; and 

(3) 1947, which marks an effort to control 
labor through legislation. 

Dark Days For Labor 

The injunction period from 1910 to 1932 
was a period of black reaction. It ushered 
in a lurid record of industrial spies, provo- 
cators, state police, and ridiculous injunc- 
tkins. At one time a court in Pennsylvania 


Arrived out ot practices of gen- 
eration ago. Founded on Inostllity 

forbade miners to sing the doxology within 
a block of company propeiiy. At one time 
an official of the International Broth erhiKid 
of Electrical Workers had 57 injunctions 
brought against him in one brief period. 
The Federal Government wiin a part of this 
elfort and brought about a period of ter- 
rorism against labor. Free speech was vir- 
tually cancelled out. Open shop drives and 
the corruption of schools were a part of the 
picture. 

The high priest of this injunction move- 
ment was Walter Gordon Merritt, employed 
by the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and many other reactionary trade asso- 
ciations. Mi\ Merritt sought and secured 
from courts anti-boycoU decisions which 
bouml labor from using the strike agaimst 
unfair employers. Their idea was to build 
up a body of law which often was meta- 
physical in character which meant some- 
th ing only to judges, judges who by training 
iiml economic interest were more friendly to 
employers than to unions. When an asso- 
ciate of Mr. Merritt had the temerity to go 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
argiie that the Congress had the right to 
create equity courts but after their creation 
could not touch the substance of the ju<li- 
ciary, this latter phrase was another meta- 
physical twist that only a judge could inter- 
pret. In other words, this high-paid corpo- 
ration lawyer argued that Congress has the 
constitutional right to limit the courts in the 
extent and matter only as decided by the 
courts themselves. Associated with Mr, 
Merritt in this black period of our history 
was James Emery, who once figured in an 
unsavory Congressional investigation, a 
veteran lobbyist of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, 

The Campat9ii Against Labor 

Mr, Walter Gordon Merritt headed a 
carefully planned campaign against Labor in 
the courts. He sought to w' Kittle away little 
by little labor's con.stitutional rights by 
minor decisions which when accumulated 
and built upon, finally made labor's consti- 
tutional rights a Joke. 

One of the valued fighters in this black 
period again,st reaction in behalf of labor 
was Senator George Norris, One of Norris's 
famous attacks upon the National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers and their campaign 
against labor was summarised by the Sen- 
ator thus: 

“No man should hold unlimited sway over 
a public office during a Ufoitme. It is the 
weakness of humanity to continually try to 
reach out for greater power and those even 
in the judiciary posts are apt to forget those 
w^ho tf»il, those who suffer and those who 
labor for their living. It is my belief that 
the man who sits with his feet on top of a 
mahogany table for all time is not fit to 
judge adequately the man of toil, 

“The judicial powers have greatly abused 
the injunction rights of the capitalists and 
.some of the most cruel, most Inhuman and 
unjust orders against men atnl women who 
are only toiling to better their own condi- 
tions have been granted to the powers by 
loose interpretation of the injunction rights. 
After all, one of the greatest difficulties with 
every branch of polities is the dominant 
power of partisan politics. Even presidents 
are anxious to put on the throne of Judicial 
power, men who hold their same viewpoint; 
who have the viewpoint of the millionaire; 
men who have never known what it is to 
tfdl ; men who no doubt are honest, but know 
nothing of the problems of the working 
man/' 

IL 

In the second period of this struggle, when 
labor was trying to dive.st itself of court in- 
ju net ion control, progress was made through 
a series of Federal acts from 1932 to about 
1947* As early as 1398 the Erdman Raihvay 
Relations Act gave the i ight of free organ- 
ization to railway men. 

In 1926 the Railway Labor Act reinforced 
this law'. It said: 

“Third. Representatives, for the purposes 
of this act. shall be designated by the re- 
spective parties in such manner as may be 
provided in their corporate organization or 
unincorporated association, or by other 
means of collective action, without interfer- 
ence, influence, or coercitm exercised by 
either party over the self -organization or 
designation of representatives by the other." 

Labor's Magna Charta 

In 1D32 the far-reaching Norris- La 
Guardia Act really became the magna charta 
for labor. It declared that public policy 
favored union organization. Here are the 
famtnrs sections of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act: 

“Sec. 2. In the interpretation of this act 
and in determining the jurisdiction and 
authority of the courts of the United States, 
as such jurisdiction and authority are herein 
defined and limited, the public policy of the 
United States is hereby declared as follows: 

“Whereas under prevailing economic con- 
ditions, developed wdth the aid of govern- 
mental authority for owners of property to 
organize in the corporate and other forms 
of ownership association, the individual un- 
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Workers on tVie job must hevo protecHon* 


organised woi'kt^r is commonly helpless to 
exercise actual liberty of contract and to 
protect his freedom of labor, and thereby 
to obtain acceptable terms and conditions of 
employment, wherefore, though be shcmhi be 
free to decline to associate with his fellows^ 
it is necessary that he have full freedom of 
association, self-or^ranization, and desif^iui- 
tion of representatives of his own choosi ng, 
to negotiate the terms and conditions of his 
employment, and that he shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of laboi> or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activ- 
ities for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection ; therefore, 
the following dehnitions of, and limitations 
upon, the Jurisdiction and authority of the 
courts of the United States are hereby en* 
acted, 

‘-Sec, 3. Arty undertaking or promise, such 
us is described in this section, or any other 
under taking or promise in conflict with the 
jiublic policy declared in section 2 of this 
act, is hereby declared to be contrary to the 
[>ublic policy of the United Slates, shall riot 
be enforceable in any courl of the United 
States and shall not afTord any basis for the 
granting of legal or equitable relief by any 
such court, including specifically the foi- 
iowing: 

“Every undertaking or promise hereafter 
made, whether written or oral, express or 
impljed, coeisLj luting or contained in any 
contract or agreement of hiring or employ- 
ment betw'een any individual, firm, company, 
association, or corporation, and any em- 
ployee or prospective employee of the' same, 
w^hereby 

“(a) Either party to such contract or 
agreement undertakes or promises not to 
Join, become, or remain a member of any 
labor organization or of any employed or- 
ganization; or 


“(b) Either party to such contract or 
agreement under takes or promises that he 
will withdraw from an employment relation 
in the event that he joins, becomes, or re- 
mains 0 member of any labor organization 
or of any employer organization. 

“See. 4. No eouif of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to issue any restrain- 
ing Older or temporary or permanent in- 
junction in any case involving or growing 
out of any Labor dispute to prohibit any 
person or persons participating or inter- 
ested in such dispute (as these terms are 
herein defined) from doing, w^hether singly 
or in concert, any of the following acts ...” 

Union Organization Protected 

Building upon the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
made it a misdemeanor tor employers to 
uiterfeie with union organization: 

“Sci\ 1. par, 4. It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to eliminate 
the causes of certain substantial obstruc- 
tions to the free flow' of commerce and to 
mitigate and eliminate these obstructions 
when they have occurred by encouraging the 
practice and procedure of collective bargain- 
ing anti by protecting the exercise by work- 
ers of full freedom of association, self- 
organization, and designation of representa- 
tives of their own choosing, for the purpose 
of negotiating the terms and conditions of 
their employment or other mutual aid or 
protection* 

“Sec. 7. Employees shall have the right to 
self -organization, to form. Join, or assist 
labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and to engage in concerted activities, 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 

“Sec. H. It shall be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer— 

“(1) lo interfere with, restrain, or coerce 


em|iloyees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
antc*i>d in section 7, 

“(2) To dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any labor 
organization or cuniribute financial or other 
support to it: TriMoVlcd, That subject to 
rules and reg\i bit ions made and published by 
the board pursuiuU to section d (a), an em- 
ployer shall not be prohibited from per- 
mitting employees to confer with him during 
working hours without loss of time or pay* 

“(3) By discrimin.ation in regard to hire 
or tenure of employment or any term or con- 
dition of employment to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in any labor organiza- 
Lion: Prtfvided, That nothing in this act, or 
in the National Industrial Recovery Act 
(U* S* €., Supp. Vll, title 15, sec. 701-712), 
as amended from time to time, or in any 
code or agreement appro veil or ]>resciibed 
thereunder* or in any other statute of the 
United States, shall preclude an employer 
from making an agreement with a labor 
organization (not established, maintained, 
or assisted by any action dofmed in this act 
as an unfair labor practice) to require as a 
pndition of employment membership there- 
in, if such labor organization is the repre- 
sentative of the employees as provided in 
section 9 (a). In the appropriate collective 
bargaining unit covered by such agreement 
W'hen made. 

“(4) To discharge or otherwise discrimi- 
nate against an employee because he has 
hied charges or given testimony under this 
act. 

“(5) To refuse to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of his employees, subject 
to the provisions of Section 0 t«^)*'^ 

111 . 

The present period dominated by the Taft- 
II art ley act has many aspects of the period 
following the first World War, of course 
without the law. The reactionary right wing 
of cai>italism was at work at the close of the 
first World War with open-shop drives, the 
American Plan, new court cases all looking 
toward the restriction and control of labor 
unions. The right wing was peculiarly suc- 
eesaful. The membership of the unions fell 
otr after the w^ar. The open -shop drive w'as 
reasonably successful. Wage.s were greatly 
lowered, profits increased, and all this cul- 
minated in the crash of 1929. 

The .same crowd that had begun their 
court attack on labor in 1910 through the 
National Association of Manufacturers lay 
in wait for labor following the Japanese 
peace of 1945. The campaign was artfully 
conceived* It was predicated upon the gen- 
eral theory of free enterprise which labor 
believes in and gave its allegiance to, and it 
caught labor naijpmg. Congress felt that it 
had a mandate from the people to do any- 
thing it chose to do, and it continued its own 
attacks on labor at this time in the Congres.s. 
The 4'aft-Hartley act w'as conceived with the 
same animus as the court injunction cam- 
paign from 1910 to 1932 was conceived. It 
represents an old, obsolete notion of labor- 
management relations. It believes that 
management is superior to labor. It believes 
in one law for the rich and one law for the 
poor. U has been hypocritical in that it was 
ushered in with a cry for free enterprise, 
when free enterprise for labor meant a series 
of base restrictions. It has produced a siU 
nation in the Ifni ted States which nearly 
every honest man characterizes as an in- 
terruption of the good labor-management 
relations that were accumulated during the 
(Ctmtliiued on. page 501) 
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T WO American professors well known in 
the labor movement, Professor George 
S. Counts and Professor Nucta P. Lodge^ 
published a little %^olumc called Want To 
Be Like Stalin^* which is attracting %vide 
attention* Professor Counts is a high official 
in the American Federation of Teachers. 
Professor Lodge was born in Russia, and 
much of the book is taken uj> with the 
actual translation of a volume culled "Peda- 
gogy*’ wiiieh is the bible of Soviet teachers. 

So important is this volume considered by 
the Pedeiul Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America that they give a review 
of it in their information Sei‘vice for October 
18 , 

Professor Counts says; 

"Little is said about democracy in the 
educational literature. The term very seldom 
appears in the "Pedagogy." The question of 
political liberty in the American sense is 
apparently disposed of by declaring that 
the Soviet Union is a clasaless society, that 
the oilidul leadership is completely devoted 
to the weirare of the iieojde, and that con- 
sequently genuine conflict of interests be- 
tween the imlividuul and the .Htute simply 
eunnoL exist.'* 

Building o Religious State 

Professor Counts goes on to point out 
that the Russians seem to be building not a 
politicul society but a religiou.s state* He 
.says: "The Russians beileve as certainly in 
the ultimate triumph of communism on the 
earth as the early Christians believed in the 
^secontl coming.* " Professor Counts points 
out that the Russians are building a myth 
in the minds of youth that the Russians are 
the “richest" and “most powerful** country 
in the world. They interpret everything in 
terms of Marxian philosopiiy. They say, 
for instance, that Lincoln was assassinated 
by capitalists. 

The bulletin of the Federal Council of 
the Churches goes on to point out: 

For Communism 

"Education for us is a vital public concern 
and is directed toward the strengthening of 
the sociali-st state. The Great Patriotic War 
demonstrated that our Red Army, educated 
in our schools, wa^ able to achieve victories 
beyond the strength of the most democratic 
bourgeois state. . . . 

“The basic mark of the new man — a mem- 
ber of communist society — is his new atti- 
tude tow'ard labor, a commuiiist atlitude to- 
ward labor. . . . With us labor is not a 
grievous burden; nor is it performed under 
compulsion. On the contrary, it brings joy." 

Soviet patriotism includes "understanding 
that the ihterests of our people and the in- 
terests of the toiling masses of the entire 
world are indivisible.*' The Soviet Union is 
a multi-national state where culture i.s "na- 
tional in form and socialistic in content.** 
Youth must acquire "militant readiness for 
defense of the socialist fatherland.** In 
Soviet society one “has no personal interests 
opposed to the collective interests. With us 
there are no contradictions between indi- 
viduality and society." Due attention is 
paid to the “personal tendencies, needs, and 
interests of each child.** 

*‘The entire question of education in com- 
munist morality calls for a knowledge of 
those ethical standards and requirements 
which are determined by the character of 
the new Bocialist relations.’* 


Professor George S. Counts intro- 
duces a volume on "Pedagogy” that 
reveals heart of Soviet system 

“Communist morality serves our general 
purposes and is wholly linked with the build- 
ing of a new communist society.’’ The mor- 
ally educated person "subordinates his own 
interests Uv the service of hrs motherland 
and his people." 

For Bolshevik Character 

In mtiral education concreteness is neces- 
sary; children have* difficulty with "abstract 
moral propositions.** Also example is of ut- 
most imiHutancc: let parents ami teachers 
remember Uds. 

Moral conduct is not mere Conformity to 
instructions. “A person thus educated con- 
forms to inoiul rules and standards only 
when lie is under obseiwatioii. But for us 
it is important that be behave^ in uceordamc 
with the canons of communist morality be- 
cause of inner convict ion; . . A dis- 
tinguisheil Russiiui OLlucator is quoted: “'If 
you should ask how I would briefly define the 
essence of my experiment, my answer would 
be; the making of the greatest possible de- 
mands on the individual and the showing to 
him of the greatest possible resjjectd " Chil- 
dren must become indepeniicnt in their 
**moral judgments.*’ They must have “a 
conviction of their own." 

Educators must have regard to “age and 
individual differences.** “A collective is com- 
posed of individuals. An educative influence 
on the personality of each child la required." 


For Our Bolovod Motherland 

.^n “intimate feeling of love of family, of 
home, of native village or city, and of 
natural surround ings“ must be developed. 
Soviet patriotism includes “national pride 
and national self-consciousness," But not 
exclusively: “Forward-looking men and 

women of the past who passionately loved 
their people and their motherland w-ere never 
confined within the framework of a narrow 
nationalism." "International animosity*’ is 
excluded; this is a “capitalist" vice. 

But pupils must learn that “the feeling of 
Soviet patnutiam is saturated with irrccun- 
cilable hatred toward the enemie.s of sociali.^t 
society." Hatred has essential uses; it "cre- 
ates a feeling of irreconcilability toward the 
class enemy." In education for future de- 
fense “it is tu'cessary to remember that to 
vanquish the enemy is impossible without 
the most burning hatred of him." In the 
Great Patriotic War (the term always used 
for World War il) Russia “proved to be the 
only power capable, not only of halting the 
dark surge of fascism, but also of indicting 
on il a decisive and fatal defeat." 

A variety of what we would call modern 
methods i.s set forth for inculcating "Soviet 
patriotism,** 

For Love, Honor, and Respect 

“Genuine universal humanism i.s realiKeti 
in our country — the country of socialism — 
because it has completely liberated the work- 
ing people of all nutionalities from exploita- 
tion." 

Humanism fosters “respect for the rights 
and dignity of man," love and honor toward 
parents ami elders. “Flow base then are the 
(Continued on page 4SB) 
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*^VfT/^/770.V IN INDUBTRYr n puh- 

Ucatimi of Infvrmttknutl Lah^ir Organi- 
zation^ reviews mitrifum rjpe Hence during 
the war and points to ueir, aattnd program. 

"We may live without poetry, musit- unti art’ 

We mfiy live without conscience, and live with- 
out heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live 
without booka; 

But civilized man cannot live without eooka." 

F. R. Rtituwr^Li^tiQii. 

T he many products which the war forced 
out of production at no time included 
food, and although some items were ra- 
tioned which made livint^: difficult, Ameri- 
cans cannot honestly claim that they really 
snITered for lack of food durinj? our four- 
and-a-half years of war effort- 

In all countries; the importance to the 
civilian as well as to the military population, 
of the part eating played in our lives was 
well considered by i^overnmont ofRcials who 
were in charge of war prrjductlon and re- 
sponsible for civilian monikv A publication 
of the Internationa! Labor Office called 
"Nutrition in Industry’’ tells in three reports 
from persons in Canada, America and Eng- 
lajid of the measures taken to improve the 
diets of industrial workers — men and women 
manufacturing the equipment needed to de- 
feat our enemies. 


Factory dining rooms on a scientific 
basis can aid productivity and serve 
as educational centers for proper 
eating habits 

The offices established in all three coun- 
tries to deal with industrial nutrition had a 
number of specific duties to rulfilL One of 
their jobs was to deterniiiie how the kitchens 
and dining rooms in converted and enlarged 
civilian production plants could be expanded 
and adequately equipped where they already 
existed, and how the best use could be made 
of the equipment secured for eating arrange- 
ments to be put into newly constructed 
plants* 

Another major undertaking was to help 
the industrial cooks to plan meals wdiich 
could be served cheaply and appetizingly, 
and to assist hi encouraging the riutuitionnlly 
ignorant to understand his needs and accept 
the new ideas which the dietary experts 
plannet] for his welfare* 

The reports show that each country had to 
approach somewhat different problems as a 
result of the various habits which were cur- 
rent, and the lestrictions which the w'ar re- 
quired in the matter of obtaining food* For 
instance, in the United States the practice of 


eating in a plant establishment was far 
more common than it w'as in England and 
Canada, and in those latter coun *'ies greater 
efforts had to be made to encourage the 
workers to adopt plant canteens and cafe- 
terias, even though it should have appealed 
advantageous froin the beginning for them 
to do so. The factory meals were off-ration 
and they consequently not only helped to in- 
crease the allotments to the individual work- 
ers, but at the same time they saved food 
at home for other members of the family. 

The assistance of the government to in- 
dustry and labor was invaluable because 
workers in marmfac Luring industries in- 
creased from T*H million in li)39 to 16.5 mil- 
lion in 1944. Often the only real oppor- 
tunity that many of these w^orkers had to 
buy a reasonably priced and well-cooked 
meal was at the factory. 

Worth While Propaganda 

The government nutritionists found their 
efforts most rewarding when they helped the 
plant food managers to put up posters, and 
distribute literature on nutrition, conduct 
nutrition classes and show films explaining 
the dietary requirements of adults, These 
efforts backed well-arranged and varied food 
selections on which the w'orkers* new su- 
perior knowledge of eating requirements 
could be immediately exercised. One of the 
moat successful devices used to persuade the 
workers to balance their meals was to offer 
special plate lunches at slightly reduced 
pi'ices with the food already served. 

The British reporter mentioned in this 
connection, that the thought in Enghuul was 
not to persuade the worker to eat properly 
because ft %vas good for him only, but be- 
cause he would enjoy more the things which 
were nutritious and different* 

Difficulties Involved 

The absence of women in the homes and 
thu necessity to work on odd shifts in all 
countries increased the difficulties for the 
wwkers in getting wholesome meals, and the 
perple.\ities connected with rationing made 
house-keeping infinitely harder for families 
where the adults were all employed* These 
facts and others of eqUal importance were 
appreciated by many employers and govern- 
ment health experts, and it was to lessen 
the danger.s of malnutrition due to make- 
shift eating practices that special pains 
Tvere taken to encourage the workers to 
think about their health and to help them to 
consume the required vitamins, minci'als, 
proteins and carbohydrates. 

Statistics showed that both in Canada and 
England during the peak of war endeavor, 
the majority of workers w'ere still not in 
financial positions of sufficient prosperity to 
assure that nutritious food could be obUiiued. 
It ts interesting to contrast the statements 
made in two of the reports about the causes 
for malnutrition. In England it w*as at- 
tributed to a lack of income, while in Amer- 
ica, the writer declared, “The most preva- 
lent single cause of malnutrition among 
workers is poor food habits " 

Out of the war experience of in-plant feed- 
ing has come a new concept which might be 
termed ii ilistinet advance in industrial 
thinking, a realisation of the importance to 
the W'dfarc of the enterprise of a good 
food program. The decline of absenteeism, 
enhanced morale and more efficient working 
habits attributed directly to the satisfac- 
tion brought about by good-eating facili- 
{ Continued 021 page 500 J 
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HM WISH I could have gone to college.” 

I **Jf j didn't have a family to look after 

■ Pd go back to Rt’hool now*” “Kids now- 
adays don^t know how lucky they are. I 
never had a chance to finish school.” These 
and similar i'emurk.s are passed by mtm and 
women the country over every day. Wish- 
ful thinking! lt^s time we cut out wishful 
thinking and put the energy thus expended 
to more practical use. 

In Washmgtoiu right in the heart of the 
city there is a big white stone building, a 
beautiful and imposing structure* Carved 
into its stone front in large letters, for 
all to see, are the words, “University of 
the People.” What college is this? Why it 
isn't a university or school of formal edu- 
cation at all but a public library, and there 
is one of these buildings and its many at- 
tendant branches in every major city of the 
United States. And in evei'y little hamlet 
of our country from Parkersville to Podunk 
there is some kind of public library, ready, 
willing and able to give a liberal education 
to any persons energetic enough to avail 
themselves of the knowledge contained in 
the thousands of books it has to offer, 

Librory — Key to Educofion 

Here's what a well-known educator, Sir 
Arthur Qinller-Couch had to say on the 
subject; 

“Let me say as a public lecturer in one 
of oui' universities, that in my opinion a 
guided access to the shelves of a great 
library ia of far greater worth than at- 
tendance at lectures can possibly be* Lec- 
tures may stimulate; private talk, in my ex- 
perience, stimulates better. Both have their 
uses. But the true key to understanding is 
the key of a library.” 

You may have boys or girls going to 
school. Each fall, what is the first thing 
they do after enrolling? They get their 
books — the ones that are going to see them 
through their various classes. Of course, 
they have good teachers to guide them, di- 
rect their studies and give lectures, but in 



The public library offers a college 
education— free — for everyone 


general they have to perform the work of 
acquiring an education themselves and their 
bocks play a most prominent part hi the 
process. 

There you have a key to a more successful 
future for yourself, A liberal education is 
locketi within the thousands of wonderful 
books writivn every year. The library is 
full of them- — u generous education is at 
your fingertips for the taking. 

Choose Q Major 

Perhaps you are especially iuterested in 
a particular subject. Pet haps you have a 
spedfic goal in mind — a subject in which 
you would have majored had you gone to 
college* Why not start no%v to build up a 



knowledge of that subject by reading books, 
magazine articles, pamphlets about it* You 
can become an authority on almost any sub- 
ject you choose, if you are diligent and stick 
with it. 

Suppose just general all-around knowl- 
edge is what you'd like to acquire. My 
friend, a close association with the public 
library is the first milestone along the way. 
You know that old saying about a well- 
educates! man, “He know's everything about 
something and something about everything,” 
Selected reading is the quickest road to be- 
coming this type of “well-educated man.” 

It is amazing how many, many books have 
been written on thousands of subjects* 
There is a book to appeal to every need — • 
matcjial or philosophical. There has been 
a book written about anything you can pos- 
sibly think of — apples and Archimedes, 
ba booms and bazookas, cloves and Cleopatra, 
(ioctora and doughnuts &nd on and on — a 
book for every interest— an answer for 
every need. 

Though Strange Be the Topic 

The other day I had to make a trip to 
the library. I announced that I was going 
and could 1 get anything for anybody. 
There was a chorus of jcquests. One of the 



men in the office said, “See if you can get 
me a book about how to make concrete 
steps. My wife wants new ones going into 
our basement and I thought I’d do it my- 
self." One of the girls saitli “Will you get 
me a book on the symphony* I want to learn 
more about music.” Another said, “Ask if 
The Beleaguered City' is in* a story 
of the siege of Richmond and I've wanted to 
read it ever since it came out* Another man 
wanted a book about Streptomycin because 
he had a fviemi doing research with this new 
wonder drug and he wantecl to be able to 
converse intelligently with him about it* 
And the public library filled every request* 
No matter how strange the thirst for 
knowledge the library can provide a means 
of satisfying it. 

Now here are a few' notes that may help 
you to know your library better. 

The System 

In almost all libraries, all books on one 
Bubjeet are kept together and books on re- 
lated subjects are kept near each other. The 
vast collection of books h “catalogued’* — 
every book has a number. The number of 
the book, the author's name and the title of 
the book are typed or printed on cards and 
these cards are put in a file case in alpha- 
betical order. They are fded in alphabetical 
order in three places— under the title of 
the book* the name of the author and under 
subject matter. If a person know's the gen- 
eral subject, or the title of a book or the 
author's name, he can locate the volume 
without any trouble. 

In the large libraries, catalogue number, 
author and title are written on a request 
slip and handed in at the circulation desk 
and a library employee locates the book 
and brings it to you. However in small 
libraries and some large libraries, readers 
may browse around and make their own 
selections from the .shelves or “stacks” as 
the main supply shelves are designated. 

How what is this catalogue system for 
shelving books? There are a number of 
systems employed in library science but the 
best known and most widely used system is 
the Dewey or Decimal system which was 
invented by a college student named Mdvil 
Dew'ey and was later enlarged and improved 
by him. 

Under the Dewey- Decimal system, 1000 
points is the basis. A certain number stands 
for each subject and all books on that sub- 
ject are marked with that number and are 
placed together on the shelve,s. The 1000 
points of the Dew'ey system are divided into 
10 main classes as follows: 

000 — 09 — General Works 
100^ — 199 — Philosophy — 

200^299 ^Religion 
non— 399 —Social Sciences 
■ton 499 — Langxiage 

tConlimied on pa£0 SOO) 
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A Co4i^lici 

By HONORABLE JOSEPH C- O'MAHONEY, United States Senator 


Senator O^Malimiey addresses AmeHcan 
Bar A^mcialion at itB Clevelund meeting in 
SepiemheK 

N ever in the history of civilization was 
production more needed than it is now^ — 
not even during ihe war* The winning of 
the fighting war with all its expenditure of 
bloofi and treasure» will have been a com- 
plete anticlimax unless wo also win the 
peace. The peace cannot bo won without 
production because the ^var through which 
wc have come was a total war involving the 
destruction of the productive capacity of 
mankind upon a scale never before approxi- 
mated. 

We know now that the devastated area.s 
of the world cannot be restored to prewar 
standards of production without great ex- 
penditure of time and capital, because 
modern man depends no longer upon the 
simpte handicrafts which were sufficient in 
centuries past, but upon the complex dis- 
coveries and inventions of the 20th century* 
Modern efforts of millions of workers and 
the raw materials of many areas must be 
brought into harmonious action under ex- 
pert management. The basic organization 
to make this possible is essentially the work 
of the lawyer, for what is needed is the over- 
all framework of law^ to enable all branches 
of the economy to function efficiently in free- 
dom and unity. 

The Honor of the Law-Giver 

The rules by which mankind has been able 
to function in social units have always been 
laid down by the members of this profession, 
and mankind has always reserved its high- 
est rewards for the law -giver. From the 
time of Moses the greatest honors that men 
can pay have gone to the leaders who have 
had the vision and the courage to frame the 
law by ■which all the elements of society 
could cooperate to the best advantage of the 
greatest number in the husmess of daily 
living. 

Since I am a lawyer I may be forgiven 
for saying to a group of my own profession 
that the modem lawyer has failed as yet to 
provide the rule of order the modern world 
requires, Within the past 40 years, the 
scientist and the engineer have given us a 
wholly new world, but the lawyer has lagged 
behind, He fills our legislative assemblies, 
both state and national, just as he filled the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787, but he 
has not yet devised the rule of order whereby 
the complex parts of the modern economic 
machine may be geared together to serve the 
welfare of men. Not since the Federal Consti- 
tution itself was drafted have the lawyers of 
any generation had a greater opportunity 
than we have now to provide the legal sys- 
tem within which the whole modern world 
may operate to advance the freedom and 
the standard of living of all. 


Leader disciisses relation ot law and 
lawyers to problems of production. 
A notable address 

Every American la\vyer is loyal to the 
Federal Constitution and to the principles of 
human liberty upon which it was based. 
Every lawyer knows tlml when that instru- 
ment ^vas signed and submitted to the people 
of the states for ratification, a great fear 
arose that the new central government 
might become so powerful as to encroach 
upon the liberty of the people, and because 
of this fear the Conslitutlon was ratified 
only upon condition that a Bill of Rights 
should be adopted to make it perfectly dear 
that the new government would be an in- 
strument to serve the people but not to rule 
them. Every lawyer krmws that the civil 
liberties of the individual in his economic 
and political life constitute the basis of our 
system of government. It is personal liberty 
that is now threatened everywhere. 

If I were to ask any lawyer at this conven- 
tion the question: 

“Is man made for the state or is the state 
made for man?*' the answer would be unani- 
mous' — the state is made for man and is his 
servant, not his master. 

If, however, I were to ask another ques- 
tion: 

“Is man made for the economic system or 
is the system made for man?" the ans'wer 
would neither be so clear nor so prompt, be- 
cause the truth is, there are many lawyers, 
as there are many businessmen, who, if they 
do not actually believe that man wa.s made 
to serve the economic system, sometimes 
talk and act as if they did. 

Natural artd Artifictal 

A curious error has crept into our thinking 
as lawyers. We have failed to differentiate 
between the natural person, man, and the 
artificial person, the corporation. We go 
about our daily business in our la%v offices 
and in our legislative offices confusing the 
rights of the corporation with the rights of 
man. The consequence is that the modern 
corporation, in gome instances, has become 
more powerful even than the state. 

I shall undertake to prove that statement 
in a moment, but for the present I want to 
demonstrate how even thinkers tvho are com- 
pletely loyal to the fundamental law of our 
society that all men are created equal am! 
are the source of all authority w'hich may be 
exercised over them, can nevet theless place 
the corporation upon an equality with man. 

There was recently published a thoughtful 
and stimulating book on the corporation 
written by a man of great ability, who, a 
few years ago, was invited by General 
Motors to make a report upon the organiza- 
tion and the matiagerial policies of that 
corporation. I refer to Mr. Peter F, D nicker. 


His book, “Concept of the Corporation," 
profes.^es faith in the political institutions 
of America. He recognizes that the buBincss 
of business is to produce the goods and the 
services the people demand, and that the 
corporation is an instrument designed for 
production for people. One cannot read his 
book without realizing that he believes in 
the Bill of Rights, but, nevertheless, his 
premise is that the corporation is an autono- 
mous unit which stand.s upon precisely the 
same footing as society itself. This is the 
concluding sentence of his first chapter: 

‘*Both our statesmen and our business 
Icader^s have to find solutions to the prob- 
lems of industrial society which serve at the 
same Lime equally the functional efficiency 
of the corporation, the functional efficiency 
of society and our basic pollUual beliefs and 
promises." 

Obviously if this sentence represents the 
philosophy of its author, he places the 
corporation on exactly the same pi une with 
society itself and with our basic political 
beliefs if indeed he does not give it priority. 

1 hope I um wrong in this interpretation. 
My message to this group, however, is that 
we shall not be able to solve the fundamental 
issue of our time until we realize that the 
modern corporation must be recognized for 
what it is, the servant of the people, just as 
the state is. 

The task of the lawyer in the current 
puliticiil mid economic crisis is to produce 
the rule of order which, in the modern world, 
will preserve the benefits of corporate or- 
ganization — and they have been very great 
—while at the same time making certain 
that it shall not become the master of the 
people. We must begin by recognizing the 
indisputable fact that the modern corpora- 
tion comes into existence solely by reason 
of a grant from government. The corpora- 
tion has no life except that which it obtains 
from some state, and since the state is the 
servant of society and derives its powers “by 
consent of the governed," so also must the 
corporation be content to be the servant of 
the same people who are the authors of gov- 
ernment itself. 

More Powerful Them States 

Can there be any doubt that the modem 
corporation has become more powerful, eco- 
nomically speaking at least, than the states 
which have brought it into existence? 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company employs 704,381 individuals. Its 
stockholders also number 700,000. On the 
basis of the number of employees alone, it 
is an economic unit with a population 
greater than that of each of 12 states in the 
Federal Union, On the score of assets, 
however, there are only six states within 
whose borders the total assessed valuation 
of all real and personal property is greater 
than the $7,381 billion at which A.T. and T. 
fixes Uie valuo of its assets. Stated in an- 
other way, all the property in each of 42 
states is assessed at less than the asset 
value of A.T. and T. 

Hut the telephone company is a natural 
monopoly and must serve the whole coun- 
try, so it b only to be expected that it would 
rank high even in comparison with the 
states. Let us, however, take a corporation 
which is not a natural monopoly, like United 
States Steel or General Motors. The asset 
value of llTiited States Steel exceeds $2 bil- 
lion, and that of General Motors is almost 
bill [on. There are only 21 sovereign 

states which outrank either United States 
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Steel 01 ' General Motors in wealth* Here 
again more than half of all the slates rank 
below either United States Steel or General 
Motors in the aasesstHl value of their 
property* 

It may be conceded that in many states, 
if not in most, property, both I'eal and per- 
sonal, is not assessed at full value. The 
moral, however, remains the same. The 
economic po\ver of these units is unques- 
tionably greater by far than that of most of 
the states and cities in which the people 
attempt to govern themselves and make 
their living* 

It is in the impact of the modern cor- 
porate organisation upon the ability of men 
to make their living that the principal mod- 
ern problems of government and economics 
arise* No one wqll more readily acknowledge 
than S that the modern corporation is an 
essential unit in modern society* Indeed, 
I go further. The modern industrial cor- 
poration is the characteristic economic in- 
stitution of our time* But because as law- 
yers we have failed to provide the rule of 
economic order within which it shall serve 
the people, it is now concerned primarily in 
serving itself first, anr! Iherdn lies the 
heart of all niodeni turbulence and disorder. 
People make and unmake govern men ta in 
oi'der to live. Economic systems are not 
immune. 

Production Restrained 

I.et us refer again to United States Steel 
as an example of corporate power. We all 
know now that prod uet ion is being re- 
strained because we do not have enough 
steel. We know that the fiscal managers of 
United States Steel recently raised prices* 
Wo know that even General Motors has cur- 
tailed the production of automobiles in the 
Cad iliac, Pontiac ami Chevrolet factories for 
lack of steel. We know that a score of in- 
dustries scattered across the entire face of 
the country, including the oil industry, are 
unable to get the steel they want. And so 
we have posed two conflicting objectives — 
the objective of the people who want more 
steel, and the objective of the fiscal man- 
agers of the corporation w*ho want more 
profit. The people, the businesses and the 
industries which want more steel have no 
recourse because an exceedingly small group 
of coi'porations, United States Steel and 
nine other companies, account for 88 per- 
cent of all the capital investment in steel 
producing facilities in the country. 

Four of these corporations on January 1, 
1045, held almost 63 percent of the total 
American steel ingot producing capacity. 
Thus the managers of concentrated steel 
ownership can tell our whole society how 
much of this basic commodity we may have. 
Surely it is clear that the very existence of 
such a power to control a commodity so es- 
sential to our whole structure, demonstrates 
the need of a new adjustment between the 
people and the economic organisations that 
were created to serve them. 

Now as lawyers we know that a great in- 
dustrial corporation like any of these steel 
companies depends wholly upon two grants 
of privileges from the governments of the 
people* They depend in the first instance 
upon the grant of the corporate charter 
w’hich brought them into existence. In the 
second place, they depend upon the grant of 
paleiit rights made by the people’s govern- 
ment under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

What consideration should they offer in 
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return for these essential favors they have 
received ut the hands of the people ? Cer- 
tainly they should produce at a price that 
will help to expand the economy. And cer- 
tainly the country sadly needs a system that 
w'ill jjcrmit such expansion. 

I do not say that the managers of the 
giant corporations do not recognise their 
social re.sponsibility, but I do say that be- 
cause of the confused thinking of which I 
have spoken, by which the rights of man are 
mistaken to be the rights of the corporation, 
the modern American corporation and its 
legal advisers are failing to realize the su- 
preme iiecessity of our time for a law which 
will gear our great industrial and comnter- 
dal organizations into the economic system 
that will serve the needs of the people in 
the new age of science and technology. 

Those of you who this morning had the 
privilege of hearing the inspiring address 
of Mr* Yellot and the able and lucul address 
of Mr, Newcomb, will understand the situa- 
tion i am ti’jdng to describe. Mr, Yellot told 
us of wonderful new possibilities of human 
advancement which science has discovered 
in coal, and Mr. Newcomb discussed the con- 
iUct of laws which arises over the inade- 
quacy of statutes drafted when business was 
lai^gcly individual and largely local for the 
present, era in which so much of it is national 
and international. 

The failure to lay dowm this rule of sociai 
responsibility, the failure to draft the frame 
of harmony within which modern economic 
organizations must work* like the state, for 
the benefit of the people* is the cause of the 
agitation for the establishment of totalitar- 
ian political power. It is the cause of the 
appearance of the national labor union, ft 
is the cause for the demand, whenever it 
comes, ft^r broader powers in government. 


Corporatiorts Confrol Economy 

Thus it has become clear, if only w'e are 
willing to take Off the blinders of our daily 
habits of thought* that the modern corpora- 
tion for lack of a rule of economic order has 
gained control over the materials by which 
men live, and is able to hand them out or 
shut them ofi as the managers of the cor- 
poration desire. 

Many of you gentlemen gathered here to- 
day know much about the oil husine*'is. Many 
of you have appeared at committee meetings 
of the Senate at which I also was present* 
Many of you no doubt have heard me praise 
the petroleum industry for the manner in 
which it \vith the government to 

produce the oil that wins necessary to wdn the 
war, 1 am ready to repeat those compli- 
ments anywhere. The patriotism of the ex- 
ecutives of the oil industry, and the patriot- 
ism of the executives of every other Ameri- 
can industry is not to be questioned* What 
is lacking i*s a comprehension of the ba*^ic 
fact that the modern economy }>equeathed 
to us by the engineers and the scientists is 
an economy of nrganizatitms. for which we 
as lawyers have not provided the necessary 
frame of harmony* 

Petroleum Concentration 

Let us look at the facts wdth respect to 
petroleum, just as we have looked at the 
facts with respect to steel. There has been 
such a concentration of ownership of the 
oil reserves of the w'orld that a few com- 
panies now have the pow'er to turn on Of 
off the flow of oil that both the people and 
their government need, and the power to 
state at what price the people may obtain 
that oil. The armed sei-vices of this country 
still lack commitments from the oil industry 
for the delivery of oil that is necessary to 
maintain our fleet, our army, and our air 
force, even for the balance of this year. 
This, 1 understand, is largely a question of 
price. Lei us not forget that if the power 
to tax is the power to destroy, the power 
to fix prices is likewise the power to clestroy* 
When concentrated economic power fixes 
prices to serve its own purposes without 
public responsibility, it undermines the very 
foundations of society. ‘'The man who writes 
the price tag," Robert Wood Johnson* the 
industrialiRt, tells us, “controls the throttle 
of business,” 

Back in October 1939 'when the late Presi- 
dent Phurish of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey appeared before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee dur- 
ing its study of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power, he testified that "the 20 largest 
producing companies in the business own 
65.26 percent of the 16,7 billion barrels of 
oil" then estimated to be the magnitude of 
the petroleum reserves in the United States* 

A few years inter when I was conducting 
a hearing on petroleum for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, evidence was pre- 
sen ted that the petroleum reserves in the 
United States had increased some 3 billion 
barrels* and that the major companies which 
in 1938 had 65.26 percent of 16,7 billion 
barrels, in 1942 had 70 percent of 19.589 
billion barrels. 

Today the concentration is even greater. 
Now our petroleum reserves are estimated 
at 20.8 billion barrels. The major companies 
now own 81 percent of the reserves which 
are greater by 4 billion barrels than the re- 
seiwes of w'hich they owned 65 percent nine 
years ago. That, gentlemen, is the progress 
iContlnvied on page 407) 
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SUBSIDIES! 

Whom and Whon? 


T raditionally Americans have at- 
tempted to maintain a theory of sepn ra- 
tion of powers in the government Iso- 
lated functions have been declared for the 
legislative, judicial and executive depart- 
ments and lines have ijeen drawn to point out 
where the sepaiminns lie. Every political 
scientist or politician knuws, however, that 
it is sheer illusion to press the point of 
separation too far, for the facts are that 
the legislative, judicial and executive lines 
are not parallel. On the contrary, they meet, 
not in infinity, but before they are out of 
sight 

Similarly wq have insisted largely on bas- 
ing our economic obseiwations on the theory 
that there is a separation between industry, 
commerce, govern me i i t ami labor. A nd here 
again we have deluded ourselves. To be 
specific, where wms labor befoie Congress 
enacted the Norris* LaGuardi a and the Wag- 
ner Acts? Until government invaded the 
field of labor, labor’s nominal freedom did 
not mean its wholesome freedom. And 
twlay w'e are faced, by the Taft-Ives-Hartley 
act, with an opposite intrusion of govern* 
ment into the field of labor which is designe«l 
to break its strength as Delilah weakened 
Sampson when she sheared off his locks. 

For Better Understanding 

But this article proposes to deal with an 
entirely different angle of relativity in an 
attempt to bring about a better understand- 
ing of the rplG of our government in the 
realm of business and commerce. Then per- 
haps we can decide the answers to ^*How 
free is our enterpri.se ?’^ “How free should 
it be?" and '^How free does enterprise wmnt 
-to be?*' ’We do not intend to attempt a com- 
plete answer to any one of these questions. 
Our aim is simply to point up fundamental 
relationships to allow a clearer view of eco- 
nomics working within our nation. 

Let the word "subsidy" be our point of 


Business has been on receiving end 
for years, and still is* The why and 
how 

departure* It is defined in public law as 
"pecLiiiiaiy aid dhecLiy grunted by govern- 
ment to an individual or commercial enter- 
prise deemed productive of public benefit,” 
and more broadly as "any financial assist- 
ance afforded by one individual to another,” 

There is no department in government to 
which you may go to gain information on 
the general subject of subsidies. Doubtless 
the Bureau of the Budget, the House Appro- 
priations Committee and the General Ac- 
counting Office have the most nearly 
complete data, but it is probably not co- 
ordinated in any of these offices. Further- 
more, we seem to have no body of literature 
which would give one an exhaustive picture 
of American subsidies. Does this mean that 
the matter h inconsequential and actually 
rather unimportant? Not at all We be- 
lieve that it is important and that the gen- 
eral public does not realize the extent to 
which our country is given to the practice 
of subsidizing its institutions. Subsidies 
are administered to our commercial, com- 
munications, agricultural, mining and in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

The extent to which any field is subsidized 
at any given time depends upon the national 
and international conditions “which are pre- 
vailing ami the interpretation of them by 
our law makers. 

For Example — the Steel Industy 

One case in point is the steel industty, 
A tariff of long standing on foreign steel 
has presumably seiwed as a subsidy to the 
industry (a recent government action re- 
moved the tariff from scrap iron until June 
30, 1948), and in a Journal article on 


steel several months ago wc pointed out 
how U. S. Sifcl reaped the benefits of a 
subsidy by purchasing at a fifth of its cost 
a steel mill orectod at government expense* 
Blit mnre interesting than any of these has 
been the advice of a writer in an August 
Harpers article and another in the autumn 
Yale Review that the government should 
further subsidize the steel industry by stock- 
piling iron ore against our next war. The 
thesis of these writers is that our iron ore 
capacity and resources could not sustain us 
through another conflict mid that to be 
prepared we must make annual purchases 
from Labrador and Brazilian sources to 
pile up beside our blast furnaces. 

We will not attempt to evaluate the merits 
of this proposal. It 13 given only as an 
example of how a situation determines the 
attitude of the government toward a sub- 
sidy, If the legislators are convinced by 
the steel interests that they cannot supply 
the estimated number of tons of ore for an 
emergency, and if the international scene 
appears bleak enough, we will doubtless 
have a law' passed which will provide for 
large purchases and importations of iron 
ore or even unfinished steel. 

As OUT definition above indicates, theo- 
retically subsidies are the result of invasions 
of the government into the field of economics 
to affect situations for the general welfare. 
Since subsidies involve money from the tax 
revenues and the taxing power is in the 
hands of the legiElaturc, each grant in a 
specific area or other provision for assist- 
ance must come from a law enacted by 
Congress. 

Variety of Subsidies 

We cannot draw a harsh line on the matter 
of sub.sldies if we consider the meaning of 
the word. A government contract such as 
one entered into between the United States 
Post Office Department and the airplane 
companies is a subsidy, fur the payments 
to the airlines does not bear a dose relation- 
ship to the cost of the service. This mani- 
fests a deliberate policy on the part of the 
government to encourage airplane develop- 
ment. The recently passed sugar act re- 
establishing quotas from foreign countries 
and United States territories and imposing 
a tariff on all foreign sugar importation is 
a substantial subsidy to the beet and cane 
sugar companies within our country* Be- 
sides these protections, a direct grant of 
money is made to further subsidize the 
domestic growers and processors of sugar 
sources* 

Other examples of subsidies arc the prices 
set by Congress on gold and silver, and the 
public construction and maintenance of our 
highways— considered by some a subsidy to 
the motor freight and bus business. 

The attitudes of business and labor on 
subsidies vary, depending upon the subject 
under discussion. If government interfer- 
ence is to benefit the group in which one 
belongs, the tendency is to approve the sub- 
sidy, but if one is a manufacturer and a 
proposed subsidy is to benefit the farmer, 
opposition is likely to be loudly voiced by 
the industrial interests, and vice versa. 

The scope of government participation in 
business is clearly broad. Government re- 
search in many different fields constitutes 
a subsidy since it makes available for use 
for private profit information relating to 
(Continued on page 49S) 
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T he Honorable Ralph Waldo Gwirm of the 
Housing' Sub-Committee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, is 
reported to be after the building tradei^. 
Congressman Gwinn is a zealous person, the 
son of a missionary, is regarded as highly 
educated, an author, and full of self-right- 
eous feeling. He is by-passing Government 
departments in the ?n alter of getting ac- 
curate information in regani to the build- 
ing industry. He is now holding a series of 
meetings in the East anrl Middle West on 
the state of the building imiustry in certain 
cities. His schedule is as follows: 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, 111. 
Minneapulis, Minn, 
Spokane, Wash, 
Seattle, Wash, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
Denver, Colo. 

St, Louis, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


October 27 and 28 
October 20 and 31 
November 3 and 4 
November G and 7 
November 10 and 11 
November 13 and 14 
November 17 and IS 
November 20 and 21 
November 24 and 25 
December 2 and 3 
December 4 and 5 
December S and 9 


As a baekgi’ound of this so-called build- 
ing industry investigation, the Hhi/I Street 
Journat has been running a .series of articles 
purporting to show that it is the perform- 
ance of the building trades unions in the 
industry 'which is keeping up high building 
costs. “Low productivity of construction 
workers is undoubtedly pari ding home-build* 
ing costs already at record levels.” The 
Wall Street Journal believes that the intro- 
duction of piece rates in the building trades 
woukl solve the production dithculty — in 
other words, move on an open -shop basis. 
The Journal goes on to say ; “Another drag 
on production is the atlvanced age of most 
mechanics.” It goes on to say that the aver- 
age construction worker today is over 55 
years of age. This is not accurate. The Ap- 
prcnlice-Training Service of the United 
States Department of Labor made a study 
in 1945. It found that the median age for 
nine construction trades was 43 years. This 
study by the Labor Department was made 
before 100,000 young apprentices were intro- 
duced into the industry. The median age 
must be much less now. 

Though the Wall Street J on mat presses 
down most heavily upon the unions in the 
industry, it does admit that the antiquated 
system of the distribution of materials is 
very costly. 

Another charge is that where unions are 
not active, housing is going forward at a 
rapid mte. This is not supported by figures. 

Report on Home Building 

Washington, D. C„ is a fairly good union 
town. Here is the recent report on home 
building in the Washington area: 

Private home eon t ruction in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area in September was at the 
highest monthly level on record, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, IL S. Department of 
Labor, announced today. 

It is estimated that 1,340 family dw'elHng 
units were completed in September, and 
early reports of building permits issued 
show that the number of new dwellings 
started at least matched the i>revious peak 
of 2;D00 privately financed units in May 
1941, I'he greatest part of the September 
gain in starts took place in Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, and Arlington County, 
Virginia. 
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Swinn committee is reported to be 
hostile to labor, and Is ready to air 
preconceived notions 

Among 28 industrial areas surveyed, 
Washington tied San Francisco for fourth 
place in volume of new private housing 
started in the first 8 months of 1947, being 
surpassed by only the Los Angeles, New 
York, and Detroit areas. The 8- months total 
for Greater Washington amounted to 12,200 
units in 1947 — (17 percent more than in 1946, 
No other large Industrial area equalled this 
recorti increase over last year. For the 
country as a wiiole. Bureau estimates sho\v 
new private housing starts in non-farm 
areas up 13 percent over the January -Au- 
gust period of 1946. 

New" housing started in the Washington 
area dropped in August to 1,700 units en- 
tirely because of a slump in apartment 
building. Preliminary September reports, 
however, reveal that the decline in rental 
bousing starts was only temporary* 

1947 Sees Great Gains 

Within the Greater Washington area, the 
largest gains in home buikling during the 
first 8 months of 1947, compared with the 
same period of 1946, occurred in suburban 
Maryland and Virginia. In Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, new housing for which 


permits were issued more than doubled j it 
advanced by 77 percent in Arlington County, 
Virginia, by 67 percent in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, by 60 percent in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, and by 34 percent in the 
District of Columbia. 

The average construction cost of $9,000 
per unit in August, probably an all-time 
high for Greater Washington, w'as exccetied 
in only two other industrial areas for which 
reports were available — Syracuse, at $9,100, 
and Cleveland, at $9,200, 

By mid-summer of this year, the average 
cost of single-family units in the Washing- 
ton areas was $2,000 higher than the 1946 
low in October. Of the one-famtly dwellings 
for which permits were issued, builders esU- 
mated that in October 1946 only eight per- 
cent would coat more than $9,250 per unit 
to construct, contrasted with 60 percent in 
July 1947 (the latest month for which de- 
tailed information has been collected). 

Record in Our Queen Cities 

Here is the record of total building con- 
struction in certain top cities for the month 


of Jime: 

Loh Angeles — $16,472,990 

Detroit 13,344,713 

Houston 8,877,603 

Chicago — 8,154,172 

New York City 8.113,142 

Baltimore — 6,586,308 


(Coiitmuect on page 501 ) 



Housing r^tnatos a purannial problem — and will for yoars to come. 
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jfOn, HIGH 

PRICES JfauUfUf, 

By ROBERT W. McCHESNEY, President 
Nafional Elec+ncal Contractors Association 


MR. McCHESNEY 

W E dc!itiand more food. It takes approxi- 
mately three years for a steer to be 
raised and processed as steak for the 
table^ 

We demand more stecK It requires ap- 
proximately three years to desi|:n a steel- 
making plants build it and get more stee! in 
that metal's many useful forms* 

Three years — the interval needed to fill 
a prime need for food; the best nature^ aided 
by scientific agriculture, can do. Three 
years — the inter*val required to fill the need 
for more of the metal that is our industrial 
spine; the best our industrial and metal- 
lurgical genius can do. 

Byilders Do Better 

We demand more houses* We need more 
houses, 1 am proud to report to you today 
that America is getting houses. Hundreds 
of thousands of them. 

Note well that it has NOT taken three 
years to show some very real results on 
housing either. 

Within two years after the shooting war 
ended — one of which was spent struggling 
with unrealistic government controls — the 
construction industry is now building houses 
at a record-making pace. 

For September,^ the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reportfi housing starts at the rate of 
88,000. Completions were almost as numer- 
ous. That means u rate exceeding 120 houses 
an hour for every hour of the day, every 
day of the month. No weekenda oiT. No 
holidays. 

No comparable dutc exists for monthly 
house-building rates in the residential build- 
ing boom of the 1920*s but September's rec- 
ord of this year seems to be an all-time 
record for that month. This is at an annual 
rate of 950,000 units a year. The previous 
peak was 937,000 in 1925. It now appears 
that during this year our industry will have 
started 826,000 houses and will have com- 
pleted approximately 800.00(1. 

Yet we find in the face of this record of 


Mr. McChesney speaks at U, S. 
CJiamber ot Commerce conference 
on construction. He is tired of the 
old sing-song criticism of industry 

performance continual critidsni and attack. 
Investigations of every conceivable charac- 
ter have been initiated. 

Unfortunately, housing is set in a strong 
emotional pattern and it has been projected 
as a political issue. Matlc vylrierable by 
the circumstances of depression and war, 
it is a strategic bridgehead for those who 
would alter our American way of doing 
business. 

Industry Is CriHcixed 

We are told at every hand that the eon- 
struction industry has fallen down on the 
job; that it is too moth-eaten in method and 
organization to do the job; that it is riven 
with restrictive practices and monopoly; 
that it has no imagination and no discipline. 

We have no quarrel with sound, construc- 
tive criticism. There are things in the 
construction industry, as there arc in all 
other human endeavors, that need correction. 
Criticism is a stimulus that h needed. It is 
welcomed. But please may we ask that 
our critics play something other than the 
few scratchy records of the theme songs 
of our critics of yesteryears? 

Some of the attacks on the construction 
industry are not criticism; they are merely 
smears. The deeds and words of some of 
our critics too often suggest that they are 
persons of little faith in the personal free- 
dom inherent in the American system of 
competitive enterprise which is the economic 
foundation of our individual freedom. 

Bad Medicine 

These critics imply that the State could 
do a better job of building homes, plant and 
store than could free competitive enterprise. 
Many of these who hold to this belief have 
embraced and admired the socialistic experi- 
ment of Britain. Those are a tenacious lot, 
for in the face of the dismal failure of the 
British social issed experiment in building, 
they continue to advocate the same medicine 
for America. They would fu'cscribo a lethal 
(lose for a healthy inrlividual. 

The heavy sed alive of socialism surely 
has lulled the Ilritish construction industry 
Into a slumber that inti'udes upon the day's 
work. 

As for America's construction industry, 
it is up at sunrise and is a-doing. Witness 
that in September construction reached a 
posWar high in volume of $1,500,000,000 
and in this monumental endeavor there were 
employed 1,925,000 men. 

Mark well, too, that tlie Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which is the source of these fig- 


ures, reports further that in September for 
the first time since the removal of non- 
housing controls on July 1 there was a sub- 
stantial rise in the volume of cummerciai 
construction, ft was not until there was 
[‘ecord volume of resiilitnl lal ccmsti ucLioii 
that any considerable vidume of non-resi- 
dentia] building got imtlci- way. Where are 
those of little faith in the freedom of enter- 
prise who foredoomed home building to 
oblivion once the restraint of government 
decree was removed from the construction 
industry? They are still arnund but they 
must be amusing themselves in dark corners 
by tearing up in small bits their predictions 
of disaster* It Is worthy of note that in 
Uiis year of freedom (1947) Lhe value of 
residential construction so far exceeds non- 
residential construction by $945,000,000 and 
home building accounts for 47 percent of 
ail private construction expenditures. What 
a different picture than that of a year ago 
when we met here with the onus of govern- 
ment regulation weighing on us like a dead 
hand! 

Need more be said on that score? 

High Prices 

It is true that while the construction in- 
dustry is building houses at an astounding 
rate, the price of these houses is high. We 
could, with good grace, excuse ourselves by 
stating that so are eggs and beef high. Very 
high. Higher by comparison than are houses. 
We will not take refuge in this comparative 
haven other than to obsei'vc that the men 
who build these houses have to pay around 
one dollar a dozen for eggs and 75 cents a 
pound for beef. Consequently, their demand 
for more wages i.s not without provocation* 
This tends to raise the whole price level. 
It is unrealistic today to talk in terms of 
40-cent steak and it is totally unrealistic, 
too, to compare a $6,000 house in 1939 with 
a $6,000 house today. The whole price level 
has moved up. 

A dominating factor in the higher cost 
of building is that of tuxes. Present taxes 
form a tremendous burden in comparison 
with those prior to World War II. The per 
capita burden for federal taxes only has 
Increased approximately 800 per cent. To- 
day's tax burden, tlierefore, represents a 
very substantial part of the seliing price 
of any buildings, including a home. Tax 
revision is a fertile field wherein Govern- 
ment can contribute to reduce the cost of 
construction. 

Good Prospect 

The important thing in our industry Ig 
that the price of houses seems to have 
reached a plateau and there is reasonable 
expectancy that the price will decline. Tak- 
ing the 1940 home cost as 100 the cost of 
a house rose to 141 during the war, standing 
at 141 on V.T Day. In the year following, 
when controls w^ent off, the cost moved up 
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to 18L In tho pant year the hitlex has move<J 
to 187. This indicates a plateau. These are 
hgfures of the Federal Housiug Administra- 
tion. 

Contributing^ to the level ing-ofT process of 
housing costs is the fact that a year ago it 
took 1 1 months to complete a house. Today, 
the completion time is less than five months. 
This means a real saving in cost. One 
reason for this is the very pronounced in- 
creai^c in producttvity at the building site 
both of management and labor; management 
because the flow of material is more con- 
sistent and because it is developing its 
^‘know-how”; labor because it is shaking 
out its wartime incompetents and is awak- 
ening to its responsibilities under the free 
competitive enterprise system. Another fac- 
tor is the ingress of high ly-cum potent, am bi- 
lious G1 amireiitices. These are the men 
who a few months ag^o stepped out ijf uni- 
form into a jmii fit' overalls and started 
learning how to iuy brick, apply plaster, 
ririve a luiih wire a house and IhremI a pipo. 
It is truly remarkable how rapidly and how 
eonipeteritly these boys are niling the de- 
pleted ranks of our skilled const ructirm 
labori 

The Age Question 

You must remember that today the aver- 
age age of our skilled construction labor 
is around 55 years, It is through ig no ranee 
or ill gjate that our eritic.s eemdemn the 
construction industry for this fact, J>id we 
not just fight a war with young men? There 
wus. no poo] for apprenticeship under the 
draft. Did we not prior to that war just 
pass through a lO-year depression when we 
held out no incentive to youth ? In IS years 
a man of 40 becomes 55. 

Now with our U1 apprentices swinging 
into stride, it is not inappropriate that we 
suggest that those who critidr.e look to 
circumstances today and not eight and 10 
years ago for the ammunition to load their 
iiHisketsI They should remember that the 
boys who.se chosen industry they are at- 
tacking have hu<l experience dodging rockets 
and other missiles of modern muzzle veloc- 
ity. They should remember, too. thiU there 
are cnnsiderably nnu e than l00,t)OU of those 
young men today enrolled under the banner 
of const ruction industry appreiUiceship. 

Let ys lay our canis on the table. Lot us 
analyze the cost of building, whether it be 
a home, factory or store. 

The high cost of hiiilding is due to four 
prinuuy factors: One, the high cost of taxes; 
two. the high cost of materials; three, the 
higli cost of labor, and four, the unsteady 
flow of material and labor to the job. This 
last factor is due to disLocati<ms and short- 
ages of both material and fabor. It has a 
prime influence on i)roduclivity and pro- 
duetiviiy is the basis of building cost. This 
condition of flow is improving as |jHees 
become firm and i ltd 1 very tlefinite. ft is 
the cause of an im (moving curve of produc- 
tivity in our industry* 

Smqll Business 

There is abundant evidence that, if at 
least current co7uiiti(>ns prevuiit the cost of 
construction will become sLabllized. We 
cannot guarantee that because theie are 
too many contributing factors outside our 
industry and beyomi our control. But the 
prospect is reasonable. 

Construction is performed for the mo.st 


part by numerous small businesses. There 
are in the construction industry more than 
200,000 contractors. With but few excep- 
tions, they are small business men. There 
are tens of thousands of small business 
firms engagtal in the distribution of con- 
struction materials and equipment; thou- 
sands engageil hi the ii^hnufacture of this 
material. There are thousands of small 
business men engaged in the financing of 
building; tens of thousands in engineering 
and design. In fact, a very large percentage 
ot our almost 4,000,000 centers of individual 
initiative which constitutes the American 
free enterprise system are engaged in one 
way or another with eonstruction. 

It is a tribute to the genius of the Ameri- 
can system that so many and so diverse a 
group could be brought together to achieve 
the miracle of almost 1,000,000 hou.ses u year 
in the face of trying material shortages, 
adverse labor condiliuns ami Interfej’ence 
from many sources, iif>t (he least of them 
the Federal Guvenimeril. It must be a 
phenorneniin Lc» ett*rnally cem found the eco- 
nomic pJannvrs. 

Here is an example of Uic su|)crioi ity nf 
the versatile, etlicicnt simill unit of the 
economy Ijciiig able to react elTectivcly and 
quickly to a need. Tt is testimony in favor 
of the small business man with hLs compact, 
skilled manugcinetiL Chmltl the mere pan- 
(lemiice of big busines.s liavo done as well? 
We doubt it, 

Yet some of our critics assail iia because 
the construction industry is a maze of small 
units, buying, us they say. at retail, and 
employing the technique of custom fabrica- 
tion instead of mass production. 

These critics seem to disregard some 
important considerations. Their reasoning 
continually harps back to the assumption 
that In bigness there is virtue and eflicienfc 
low-cost production. 

We challenge that assiiTuption. 

If the demand for construction could be 
guanniteed at loday’s high level for 10 
years or more, without diminution* perhaps 
the argument fra* bigness of the construc- 


tion organization would make for low cost 
if— and this is important’ — the large opera- 
tor could exploit without coat to himself 
the years of effort and cost in training 
skilled mechanics for the job, and the effi- 
cient sources of supply nurtured and built 
up to eflicient level by the patronage of 
many small customers whose diverse de- 
mands create a reasonably steady level of 
demand year in and year out* 

A Bill of Goods 

Yet that is precisely the bill of goods that 
some attcjufyl to sell to the public. They 
use all manner of devioos threats and coer- 
cion to gain their ends. Even arms of the 
Federal Government are being subverted 
to political ends to reform conditions that 
todiiy produce high-level production ami the 
satisfaction of wants. The prospective re- 
sult of some of this Inteivcntiun is en- 
trenchment of a monopoly dwaiTiiig in 
magniturie the object.^ of current attraction. 

We are not perfect. But thLs fun*r about 
alleged wasteful methods of distribution, 
about restrictive praciices, and many of the 
other notes of the popular critical theme 
song that is being re played on the political 
jukeboxes today, even if all of it were true* 
would be but a drop In the bucket in the 
cost of construction. Some of these prac- 
tices are bad. I oppose tliem. I call on 
the industry to rid itself of them. They do 
nobody any good. They bring more harm to 
those who try to foster them than to the 
public. The exercise id' Uns evil is a mutter 
of exercise good (mblic relutioua within 
the industry and is not the terrible dragon 
presented so often to the public* It is our 
job* Let us take care of it with dispatch* 

Froduct’ivity 

Our coTistruction industry is completely 
dependent upon productivity. This is pri- 
marily a responsibility of management* but 
it cannot be achieved without tlic fullest 
cooperation of labor. 

Much of the present unsatisfactory* level 
(CuiiUnued on |>age 4!Jli( 
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Qeti CO'OP SioAe 


T he year 1947 has recorded ihe expansion 
of the consumer coopera ti%^e movement 
into many new fields of consumer service. 
One of the most significant of the new ven- 
tures now under way is ihe entry into the 
department store field. The first consumer- 
owned department store in the United States 
is flow under construction in Sbirlington 
Shopping Center^ Arlington, Virginia, a sub- 
urb of Washington, D. C, The new store, 
which will be called the E, A, Filene Co- 
operative of Virginia, Incorporated, will 
open for business early in 1948, 

Virginia Store Paves Way 

The new enterprise, which will be capital- 
ized at $500,000, was planned and sponsored 
by the Consumer Distribution Corporation 
of New York City, Two more stores of 
approximately the same size are now being 
built in Providence, Rhode Island, and Irv- 
ington, New Jersey, both of which will be 
open during the latter part of 1948. These 
cooperative department stores are the first 
of a chain of such stores which the Con- 
sumer Distidbution Corporation plana to 
establish in various parts of the country. 
A group of labor unions in Cleveland is 
making overtures looking toward establish- 
ment of one in that city. The time schedule 
calls for the establishment of 1 0 such stores 
during the next three years with a long- 
time program looking toward the eventual 
establishment of 100 department stores by 
1958, 

The E. A. Filene name was chosen for 
the new Shirlington cooperative in memory 
of the great Boston merchant and philan- 
thropist who made a fortune in the de- 
partment store basiness by the somewhat 
unorthodox method of always telling the 
truth about Uie merchandise which was for 
sale In his store and always giving the 
consumer the best possible buy for his dol- 
lar. During the course of his business life 
Mr. Filene became convinced that the con- 
sumer cooperative movement was the best 
possible way of doing business in the public 
interest. Before he retired from active 
management of the Filene Department 


First in a series of 10 in a chain now 
being organized in nation's capital 

store in Boston he attempted to persuade 
the board of directorg to sell the busifieas 
to the employees and to the customers and 
operate it on a cooperative basis. He was 
not successful in doing tliis but he devoted 
much time and moiifiy during his remaining 
j^ears in promoting consumer cooperatives. 
Each year at the annual meeting of the 
Credit Union National Association all the 
members stand for a minute in silent tribute 
before Mr. Filene's picture to memoriulise 
the work which be did in helping to found 
the credit union movement. 

Achieve menf' 

Mr. Filene also was the founder of the 
Consumer Distribution Corporation. He en- 
dowed this corporation with enough money 
to carry out some of his ideas for the pro- 
motion of consumer cooperation. The first 
venture of the new corporation was the 
financing of the Greenbelt Consumer Serv- 
ice which was organized to service the new 
Greenbelt, Marylund low-coat Federal hous- 
ing project. The idea of setting up a con- 
sumer cooperative by advancing enough 
capital to make it a going concern and the 
raising of capital among the patrotis of 
the stores to repay the initial capital in- 
vestment w'as a new departure in coopera- 
tive financing. Prior to the entrance of the 
Consumer Distribution Corporation into this 
field of fmancing, cooperatives had always 
been started on a small scale and their pro- 
gram was necessarily limited to the amount 
of capital that could be plowed back into 
the business from savings and small 
amounts invested by members. The direc- 
tors of the Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion, however, felt that this method was too 
slow and that the times called for more 
rapid expansion if the ennsumer cooperative 
movement in this country was to achieve 
its rightful place in seiwing the consumer 
needs of its members. Therefore, it was 
decided that the Filene money would be used 


prises to start doing business on a larger 
.scale. This revolving fund principle is now 
being u?^ed to provide the energizing im- 
petus for expansion of the consumer coop- 
erative movement into the department store 
field. 

Choice of Sites 

After several years of preliminary ex- 
ploration and study during which time an 
experienced staff of experts in merchandls- 
ing, buying and management was assembled, 
C.D,C, experts began to select the sites for 
the stores on the basis of pieViminury mar- 
ket surveys, Shirliriglou, Providence and 
Irvington vrere selected for the sites of the 
first three stores because the surveys 
showed unusually favorable market areas 
and because strong, active groups of con- 
sumer cooperative members are already in 
existence in these places. These cooperative 
members are already running grocery stores, 
gasoline stations, housing projects, group 
health associations, and credit unions. The 
labor union movement was also strongly 
organized in all these areas. 

The initial capital needed to equip and 
stock these new stores is being provided by 
the Consumer Distribution Corporation, 
Each store is incorporated as a separate 
cooperative association. Stock in the co- 
operative is sold to the local people ’who 
wdll be owners, members, and patrons of the 
new .store. 

C.D.C. retains control of the management 
of the new enterprises until enough local 
capital is subscribed to repay the initial 
C.D.C, investment at which time complete 
control of the new store will be turned over 
to the local cooperative groups. If the 
local groups so desire they may continue 
to utilize the services of the trained C.D.C 
staff as a buying agency and as u consultant 
in management problems. 

Successful Meeting 

Response to the announcement of the new 
stores has been enthusiastic. In the Wash- 
ington area many consumers and union 
groups including members of the credit 
unions, Potomac Cooperative Foderation, 
the Group Health Association, church and 
civic groups and labor unions are partici- 
pating actively in the capital drive. At a 
recent dinner meeting in Washington 170 
labor leaders and their wives from 60 A. F, 
of L,, CIO and independent unions listened 
to the story of consumer cooperatives and 
the possibilities inherent in this new phase 
of the movement from speakers Herbert 
Evans, personnel director of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Cooperatives Association, former 
Congressman Jerry Voorhees, %vho is now 
the executive aecretiiry of the Cooperative 
League of the U*S,A., and Lester G. Ott, 
president of C.D.C, 

In Providence the local credit unions ore 
financing the construction of a new build- 
ing to house the Peoples Cooperative, In- 
corporated. Credit union members, union 
labor groups and others are buying stock 
in the new cooperative- Credit unions are 
sending out a letter to all their members 
recommending that they withdraw some of 
their savings and invest in stock of the 
new cooperative department store. The 
story is told of how an employee of a Provi- 
dence brewery, after attending a meeting 
where he learned about the new department 
(Contmued on page 504) 
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ACCIDENTS Moite. 
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U NREXENTIXGTjY imJufeti'ial hazards 
contiriutf to roll up their needless annual 
toll in injuries, ck*aths and wug-e losses 
to workirtg people. Over ivvi> million dis* 
abling work injuries, indinling a loss of 
some 1C, 500 lives and 05,000 oases jvsulting 
in permanent physical impairments are 
known to occur yearly. 

In 104C alone nearly 43 million man-days 
of productive work were lost through dis- 
abling work injuries at an annual cost to 
the victims which exc4?cded, aecoiding to the 
United States Department of Labor, the 
astoumling sum of one and one-half billion 
ilollfU'H. 

H awards in places of emi^loymcnt consti- 
Lute a problem hxc'wg working fuMipJe every- 
where, 3’he elimination of industrial haz- 
ards becomes a challenge which can most 
dfectively be met by an i?i tensive three- 
irrongcal attack by laboi^ mamigement and 
appropriate Fede.ral and state governmental 
agencies. 

Excelletil Sittdfes Made 

Mucli fine work has been done m past 
years ili rough in vestiga Lions in this field by 
the industrial hazards division of the De- 
partment of Labor's ISureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Its recent studies into the imijoi* 
causes of imhistrial acciiiems ami occupa- 
tional diseases in certain iiidnstries liuving 
1 ‘xceptiormlly high hazard records have been 
id' great; inuKU'tancc hi setUng up guulepost.s 
for subscqut'ui etmcerteil di'ives ftir remov- 
hig tfie most prevalent Hotirces of hazanls 
mu\ foj- nu.sing stamlards as to what con- 
stituLes safe ami healthful working cemdi- 
tioris it! those particular imlusCricR. 

Vital industrial hazards work of the De- 
pa rtnumt of l^abtir has now been at least 
lemjjorarily constricted through a drastic 
cut in its operating funds for the current 
fiscal year. Curtailment of ri.sk -prevent ion 
efforts has a direct and immediate effect 
upon the safety and welfare of working 
people all ovmr the nation. Hazards are 
demonstrated to be no respecters of per- 
.HOns. Regardless of status, color, creed or 
afliliations, workers stand in danger of en- 
countering them in unguarded moments at 
every hour. If stiingent economies are 
necessary under the Labor Department's 
pi^escnt budget, it might therefore be more 
fitting to make them in other phases of the 
depiirtment'a activities. F’ew' of its branches 
are as closely related to the physical well- 
being of laboring people. 

Subcommittee Protests 

On September 22 a special subcommittee 
set up to deal with the subjects of industrial 
hazards and working conditions by the Joint 
Labor Research Advisory ComrnitU!e held 
one of its periodic assemblies at the Labor 
Department In Washington, I). C. The ses- 
sion immediately turned into a veritable 
protest meeting against the seveiity of the 
curtailment of functions in this particular 
branch of the Labor Department's work. On 
behalf of the labor group (which included a 


43 milli on man-days of productive 
work lost last year in accidents 

representative from the IBKW) the plucky 
research director of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the A. F. of L., Nathan Fine, 
lodged a vigorous complaint against the way 
m which the hazards division was being 
crippled. 

As the situation stands at pre.sent the 
hudgei cut nicuns that the industrial hazards 
division will barely be able to continue its 
accident-cause studies even on a restricted 
scale nmi will be virtually unable lo under- 
take so much as preliminary inquiries for 
some 20 other types of investigations which 
labor rep restui fa Lives have been beseeching 
it to make. 

These Studies Are Necessary 

Among the most sign if leant of the pro- 
posed studies for which financial and moral 
support is now sought, throe are of jtrime 
impoi'tantm. 1'ho.se include, first, an expan- 
sion; of the accident 'Causes study to cover 
several additional iadimtHes, one of which 
would ht* the const ruetinn fjiilustry. A 
I proper ii i vest igat ion jn this field \v<mbi re- 
<|UNa- a survey, by iiulividtml trades, in 
biulding, tiiglnvay and heavy co?u‘jti Liction in 
leading melropolitan a Jean, Such a studv 
\voiild prohiiljly rinpure years fiu' cum- 
pletioiL Dther industries for whlt:li acci- 
dent-t'au.se sLudies are iimku' cmisidei'ulion 
include truckiiig, fertilizer manufacturing, 
inland waterways and foredgn shipping. 

A second major tnjuiry crying to be done 
on a milion-wkle scale concerns the mlc- 
Apiucy of workmen's compensation systems 
under the exi.sLing state laws. Praclically 
every slate wt»rkmeii's compensation law in 
effect establishes upper limitations on the 
benefits to which a worker who suffers an 
indu.strial accident or contracts an occupa- 
tioiml disease Is entitled. He is required first 
to wail foi- a certain period before he be- 
comes eligible to receive compensation bene- 
fits. Then the amount of the benefit is 
limited to some fraction, as one-third, one- 
half or three-quarters of his regular basic 
wage. 

Fm^thermore, under every state work- 
meiTs compensation law cxceiit that of Ari- 
zona there is a limitation on the total amount 
of doctors' fees and other medical expenses 
which employers are required to pay or in- 
sure themselves against. Many of the laws 
limit the maximum duration of time over 
which benefits will be paid to persons quali- 
fied to receive them. 

When ImpairmenI' Is Permanenf 

Rehabilitation allotments in the case of 
permanent physical impairment, such as the 
loss of an arm or the sight, seldom are of 
sufficient duration to fill the purpose for 
which they are designed. The allotments to 
w'hich the injured person is entitled under 
the laws of his state become exhausted be- 
fore he adequately rehahiliiated and 
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Every manufactory presents haiards to employeas, 

ti'ained for new work. All too frequently he 
eventually becomes a public charity cane. 

The final result of such limitalioris on 
compensation benefits under existing laws 
J.S that in most states the average worker 
who is injured in eonneetio*i wdth his em- 
ployment act a ally receives only about 35 
percent of the total wages he loses and 
other expenses susLaim^d while absent as a 
re.sult of it. 

This is a story vvliich has never been tobl 
because it lias never been properly investi- 
gated. Such a survey would liring to light 
the weak [loiiits at which oui^ wmkmen'H 
eoniiiensation laws fall down in each of the 
47 states which have .sueh statutes on their 
books. The State of Missis.sippi has no 
workmen's qompensation law whatever. The 
law's (ff inariy otfier states are far from 
adtsiiiate. 

But such a sLiuIy is expensive. The only 
way it cun now be made and the actual 
facts properly brought before the public la 
for labor unions and labor's friends to de- 
mand that investigations be made into bene- 
fit limitations under the workmen's compen- 
sation laws of their own states and into the 
impact of such restrictions upon wage losses 
to industrially injured workers. 

The third Herculean type of inquiry for 
which the industrial hazards division of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics had been im- 
portuned to make preliminary, exploratory 
studies, concerns the incidence of the cost of 
illness among workers. This survey also 
sought on a nation-w^ide scale, would involve 
an investigation into the degree am) extent 
to which workers lose time anil wages as a 
result of non-lndustrially caused disabilities, 
panicularly sickness, accidents or other dis- 
abilities not covered by wwkmon's compen- 
sation laws. Such a study might go into 
the subject of the effect which working con- 
ditions have ill tending to promote or pro- 
long illness among workers, a topic ujion 
which there has been very little information 
up to the present time. 

The sulKTommittee of the Joint Labor Re- 
search Advisory Committee decided that, 
shoubi money later become available for 
(Continued on page 
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<Mi(^ STANDARDS 


W HERE electrical inspection is not avail- 
able, your only assurance of and 

adequate wiring is by securing the scrv- 
ices of qualified licensed electrical contrac- 
tors who employ skilled electrical workers* 
All listed contractors are licensed under the 
laws of the State of California* They are 
fully qualified and employ LB*EAV* union 
workers exclusively. Union electricians are 
required to guarantee their workmanship* 
Apprentices are required to go to special 
trade schools* 

Much of history for the past century has 
been written arouud the developments of 
the use of electricity* Such names as Fara- 
day, Edison, Marconi, Bell, Einstein, etc., 
and their contributions to the “Story of 
Electricity” are common knowledge to every 
high school student* Most of us today are 
constant patrons to products of the in- 
genuity of these great men* 

The telephone, telegraph, phonograph, 
radio, and other voice and vision trail fer- 
ence equipment are generally recognized not 
as the wonders they really arc, but as con- 
veniences of normal American life* How 
often do we give a second thimghl to the 
marvels of present-day electric illumination? 
Probably, only when a bulb burns out or 
when the “darn thing” woiVt work* And, 
the marvels of engineering necessary to 
develop the electric motors of today are 
seldom considered, so long as uninterrupted 
performance over long periods of time is 
accomplished* 


L. U. 100 issues "the sfory of 
electrici+y." 1+ fakes hold 

In our homes we have our electric stoves, 
toasters, wairit^ irons, egg poachers, fiat 
irons, mangle*^, pressure cookers, washing 
machines, dish washers, garbage disposal 
units, ref Hgerators, deep free/ve units, and 
coolers, all rapidly becoming a “must' to 
every household* 

Less than 10 years ago an adequately- 
wired house (lid not make provisions for 
many of these items that are used today* 
In the case of fiat irons, BGO watt units 
were the average size irons* Today the 
average is approximately double that 
amount* 

Efiieiency in any type of electrical equip- 
ment depends on the wdring* Conductors 
should be large enough to carry tho current 
needed for the devices being used* If the 
wires are too small or extend too tar from 
the source of supply, the resistance of the 
wire consumes a certain amount of the wat- 
tage paid for through the meter* This lost 
wattage oftentimes runs as much as 20 
percent of the electricity that is used with- 
out the average householder being aware 
of the loss they are paying for, This loss in 
the wires is dissipated in heat and can be- 
come great enough to be a definite fire 
hazard. Improperly made "‘joints” serve to 
intensify this condition* Proper fuse protec- 


tion will prevent seHous damage from 
^'shorts or grounds,” w'hen the wiring being 
protected is properly installed* How'ever, 
fuses do not prevent line losses mentioned 
above* Improperly grounded equqnnent. 
such as w^ashing machines and other house- 
hold appliances, are another source of 
trouble and may cause serious injunes, and 
even death. 

Cost of Wiring 

The average home can he adequately wired 
for approximately three percent of the 
total cost of the home. Lighting fixtures 
and wiring together do not normally exceed 
four percent of the entire cost of the home. 

An inadequate, improperly- wired job seldom 
results in any appreciable saving in the 
original cost. Actually, the freijtamcy of 
disastrous fires, personal injuries, and death, 
from “so-called electricians' ” faulty Inslal- 
1 at ions are more munerous than many care 
to admit* 

Following are a few news items of cases 
actually attributed to electrical defects: 
Losses totaling $^i2,30t) were caused by a 
series of week-end fires in the Fresno dis- 
trict, one blaxe making SO persons homeless 
at Temperance and Belmont Avenues with 
a loss estimated at 1^12,000. The division of 
forestry reported the blaze started in a 
pumphouse adjoining the residence, aiid 
apparently was ('aused by a short circuit in 
an electric motor. 

A $13,000 fiVG destroyed the K, B, Kapricl- 
ian home at .Icnsen and McCall Avenues. 
The state (iivision of forestry fire suppres- 
sion crow said the fire started near a light 
fixture on the back porch. 

Savings totaling $4,000 in cash were de- 
stroyed in a fire which burned a summer 
kitchen occupied by Mr. and Mrs. M* HeU 
muth in the rear of 4'23 B Street, Inspector 
Perry Reeves of the Fire PrevenLion Dureau 
reported the fire apparently vras caused by 
an electric plate on which the Helmuths had 
been cooking* 

A small house occupied by Charles Zack at 
Elm and North Avenues was burned. The 
division of forestry reported the blaze re- 
sulted from a short circuit and said inveslU 
gator.s found a oiie-eent coin had been used 
to replace the fuse in the fuse box. 

Children's Lives Snuffed Out 

In Menlo Park, Lorna Ausland celebrated 
her first birthday with a party to which her 
father and mother had invited some friends 
and relatives. 

After birthday cake and ice cream. Lorna 
was put on the floor to play, A few minutes 
later she gave u short cry* Her father, 
Roy, rushed over to find her unconscious. 
Beside her were the frayed ends of a broken 
light cord. 

Lorna was taken to Palo Alto Hospital 
where she died shortly after she arrived* 
Her father said he thought the baby had 
placet! the live ends of the broken wire in 
her mouth. 

An ungrounded bracket fixture catised the 
death of Newall 0. Hammond, 2% years of 
age. The child contacted the bracket wdiile 
being bathed in the kitchen sink. The child's 
body was pulled free from the 115-voll cir- 
cuit after a contact dui^ation of about two 
seconds. Artificial respiration by hand iurI 
the inhalator squad w'as applied. The bracket 
was found to be electrieally alive (Jue to 
(Continued on page 497) 
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Loi'nlity art<l 



Step Rate» (per hour) 


Grade 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

ALBANY-SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

(7) Junior Electrician 



% D 

$1.05 

$1.10 

$1.16 

$1,21 

(15) Journeyman ^ 


LH) 

1,26 

1,32 

1,39 

1,45 

(17) Senior 


1,23 

1.30 

t.37 

L14 

LSI 

ALBlJ(llJERQUE-SANTA FE, N, 

(7) Junior Electrician 

61, 

,87 

,92 

,97 

1.02 

1.07 

(IB) Journeyman 


1,16 

L23 

1,20 

L35 

1.43 

fl7) Senior — 



■ 1,23 

1,30 

1.37 

1,44 

1.51 

ALLlANCE-SCOTTSBLUFF-vSlPNEY, 





NEBIi. AND CHEYENNE, WYO, 

(7) Junior Electrician 


.87 

,92 

,97 

L02 

L07 

(15) Journeyman 


im 

1,11 

L17 

1.23 

1,29 

(17) Senior 


1,10 

1.10 

1,22 

1.28 

1.34 

BALTIMOIIE, MD, 

(7J Junior Electrician 


SR 

1.04 

1,09 

1.14 

1,20 

(15i Journeyman 


1.24 

1,31 

1.38 

1,45 

L62 

(17) Senior 


1.31 

1.38 

1,46 

1.62 

1.G0 

BANCOH. MAINE 

(7) Junior Electrician 


,KS 

,93 

.98 

L03 

LOS 

(15) Journeyman 


1,07 

1,13 

I.IO 

1.25 

L3I 

(17) Senior 


1.12 

1,18 

1.21 

1,30 

LOG 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

(7) Junior Electrician 


.84 

.88 

,93 

,08 

1,02 

(16) Journeyman - 


1,13 

1.20 

1,26 

X.32 

L39 

(17) Senior 


1.21 

1.27 

1.34 

1.41 

L47 

BOISE-POCATEI.LO, IDAHO 

(7) Junior Electrician 


.SO 

,94 

,DD 

1,04 

1.09 

(15) Journeyman 


1.16 

1,22 

1,28 

1,34 

1.41 



1,22 

U>8 

1,35 

1.42 

L49 



BOSTON, MASS. 

(7i Junior Electrician 


.09 

1,05 

1,10 

1,10 

1.21 

(15) Journeyman 


1,21 

1,27 

L34 

1,11 

M7 

(17) Senior 


1,20 

03 

1,40 

1.47 

1,54 

BIFFALO^NIAGARA FALLS, N. 
(7) Junior Electrician 

Y. 

1.02 

1,07 

1.13 

1,19 

1.24 

(15) Journeyman , — 


L23 

1,30 

1.37 

1.44 

1,51 

(17) Senior 


1.29 

1,30 

1.43 

1,60 

1.57 

CENTRAL ARKANSAS 

(7) Junior Eiectrician 


.78 

.83 

,87 

,91 

.96 

(15) Journeyman — 


1.16 

1,22 

1.28 

1,34 

1,41 

(17) Senior . 


1,24 

L31 

1.38 

L46 

1.52 

CHAIH.ESTON. S. C 

(7) Junior Electrician 


,92 

.97 

1,02 

1,07 

1.12 

(16) Journeyman - 

— 

1.26 

1,33 

|,4fJ 

1,47 

1.54 

(17) Senior .... 


1.85 

1.43 

1,60 

1,5B 

1.65 

CHARLESTON, W, VA, 

(7) Junior Electrician 


1.11 

1,17 

1.23 

1.29 

1,35 

(16) Journeyman — 


1,34 

1,42 

1,49 

1.56 

1.64 

(17) Senior 


1,40 

1.47 

LBS 

L03 

L71 

CHARLOTTE, N, C. 

(7) Junior Electrician 


.82 

,86 

,9! 

.90 

LOO 

(15) Journeyman 


1,08 

1,14 

1,20 

1,26 

L32 

(171 — -- 


U4 

1.21 

1,27 

1.33 

1.10 






CHICAGO, ILL, 

(7) iTunior Elcctririnn 


1.00 

1 .05 

Lit 

1.17 

1.22 

(15) Journeyman ■■ ... « 


1,23 

1.30 

1,37 

L44 

1,61 

(17) Senior 


1,30 

1,37 

1,44 

1,51 

L58 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

(7) Junior Eiectrieian 


.91 

.99 

1.01 

1,09 

1.11 

(15) Journeyman 


LIT 

1.24 

1.30 

1,37 

L43 

(17) Senior 


1.23 

1.30 

1.37 

1.44 

L51 

CLEVEI.AND, OHIO 

(7) Junior Electrician 


1.14 

1.21 

1.27 

1.33 

L40 

fl5) Journeyman 


1.80 

1.46 

1.54 

1.62 

1.69 

(^17) Senior 


1,45 

1.53 

1.61 

1.69 

1,77 

DENVER, COLO. 

(7> Junior Electrician 


MB 

,94 

.90 

LOl 

1.09 

(15) Journeyman 


L08 

1.11 

1J20 


L32 

(17) Senior 


1.13 

L20 

1,26 

1.32 

1.39 

DETROIT, MICIL 

(7) Junior Electrician 


1.27 

1.34 

1.41 

L4B 

1.55 

(161 Journeyman . — 


1.50 

1,59 

1.67 

1.76 

1.84 

(17) Senior — 


1.67 

1,05 

L74 

1.83 

L91 

DCLl'Tli; MINN, ANU 
SUPERIOR, WfS, 

(7) Junior Electrician 


.91 

,99 

1,01 

1,09 

1,14 

(16) Journeyman 


1.13 

1,20 

1,26 

1.32 

1,39 

(17) Senior 


1.13 

1.24 

1,31 

1,38 

L44 

GRAM) RAPinS-ML'SKEGON, MICH. 
f7) Junior Electrician JiO 

.85 

MB 

,03 

,98 

(15) Journeyman 


i.m 

1,06 

1,12 

LIB 

1,23 

( 17) Senior 


i.m 

1,12 

LIS 

1.24 

1.30 


Locaiily and 

Step Rat 

es (per 

hour) 


Cl rade 

1 2 

.1 

4 

5 

GREAT FALLS, MONT, 





(7) Junior Electrician 

1.04 1,09 

1.15 

1.21 

1,27 

(16) Jcnirncynian 

1.26 1,32 

1,39 

L4G 

L53 

(17) Senior 

1.31 1,38 

1.45 

L52 

1,60 

IIOUSTON-CAIA ESTON, TEXAS 





(7) Junior Electrician 

.95 1.01 

1.06 

1.11 

Lli 

(15) Journeyman 

1.25 1.32 

1,39 

L4(! 

1,63 

M7) Senior 

1,33 1.41 

1.48 

1.55 

1.63 

INmANAPOLIS, IND, 





17) Junior Electrician 

1,02 1,07 

1,13 

1,19 

1,24 

(15) Journeyman 

1.24 1.31 

1,38 

L45 

1,52 

n?) Senior -- 

1,30 1,37 

1.44 

L5i 

1,58 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 





(7> Junior F^lcctriclan - 

,85 .89 

.94 

,99 

1,03 

(16) Journey man — 

1,19 L26 

L32 

1.39 

1,46 

(17) Senior 

L28 L36 

1.42 

1.49 

1,5G 

KANSAS CITY. MO. 





(7) Junior Electrician 

1.05 U1 

1,17 

1.23 

1.29 

(15) Journeyman 

L29 1.36 

L43 

1.60 

1,57 

(17) Senior 

. 1.34 1.42 

1.49 

IM 

1.64 

LAS VEGAS. NEV- 





(7) Junior Electrician 

LOB 1.12 

1,18 

1.24 

1,30 

(IS) Journeyman ...... ... 

L31 1,30 

1.46 

1,53 

L61 

(17) Senior 

L38 1,45 

L53 

1.01 

1,08 

l,OS ANGELES, CALIF. 





(7) Junior Electrician 

1.17 1.24 

1.30 

1.37 

L43 

(15) Journeyman 

1,42 l.BO 

1.68 

LOG 

1,74 

(17) Senior 

1.49 1,67 

1.65 

1,73 

1.32 

LOUISVILLE. KY., .AND 





JEFFERSONVILLE. IND, 





(7) Junior Electrician 

1,04 1,10 

1,16 

1.22 

1,28 

(15) Journeyman 

. 1.30 1.37 

1,44 

1,51 

1,68 

(17) Senior 

L30 1.43 

1,61 

1.59 

1.66 

.MEMPHIS, TENN, 





(7) Junior Electrician . 

. .89 .94 

.99 

L04 

1.09 

(16) Journeyman — 

- L24 1.31 

1 .38 

L46 

1,62 

(17) Senior 

. L32 1.40 

L47 

L54 

1,02 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





(7) Junior Electrician 

,95 LOO 

1,05 

LIO 

1,16 

(15) Journeyman 

LI 5 L22 

1,28 

1,34 

1,41 

(17) Senior 

1.21 1.27 

1.34 

1,41 

147 

MINNEAPOLlS*ST. PAUL. MINN, 





(7) Junior Electrician 

1,02 1,07 

1.13 

1,19 

1.24 

(15) Journeyman _ 

1,25 1,32 

1,39 

L4G 

1,53 

(17) Senior .. .. 

L31 1.38 

L46 

L62 

1.60 

MORGAN FI ELD, KY, 





(7) Junior Electriciati 

.91 .96 

l.OX 

1.06 

1,11 

(15) Journeyman 

Lt9 1,25 

1,32 

1,39 

1,45 

(17) Senior 

1,26 1,33 

L40 

1,47 

1,54 

NEWARK-NEW BRUNSWICK, N, 

J, 




(7) Junior Electrician 

1 ,04 1 .09 

L15 

L21 

1.27 

(15) Journeyman .. — 

L26 1.33 

1,40 

1.47 

1.54 

(17) Senior — 

, 1,31 1,39 

1.46 

1.63 

1,G1 

NEW LONDON, CONN, 





(7) Junior Electrician 

,96 1.02 

1.07 

1,12 

1.18 

(I 61 Journeyman 

1.16 1,22 

1 . 2 s 

1.34 

1,41 

(17) Senior - 

L20 1,26 

L33 

1.40 

L46 

yEW YORK. N. Y, 





(7) Junior Electrician 

1.04 LIO 

1,16 

122 

1,28 

(15) Journeyman — 

1.29 1.30 

L43 

L50 

1.57 

(17) Senior 

1.35 1.43 

1,50 

L68 

L05 

NEW ORLEANS. LA, 





(7) Junior Electrician . .. 

.91 .06 

1,01 

1.0G 

1,11 

(15) Journeyman 

1.25 1,32 

1,39 

L4G 

1.53 

(17) Senior 

. 1,34 1,42 

1,40 

1,56 

L64 

NORFOLK, VA. 





(7) Junior Electrician 

,96 1,00 

1,05 

1.10 

1,16 

(151 Jotirneyman 

1,28 L35 

1.42 

1.49 

1,66 

(171 Senior 

1.30 1.43 

1.51 

1,59 

1.66 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





(7) Junior Electrician 

.88 ,93 

.98 

1,03 

1,08 

ri5) Journeyman 

1.14 L21 

1.27 

1.33 

1,40 

(17) Senior 

1.22 1.28 

1,35 

1,42 

1.49 

OMAHA, NEBIL 





(7) Junior Electrician 

,87 ,92 

,97 

1,02 

1,07 

(15) Journeyman 

1.06 1,12 

1,18 

1,24 

1,30 

(17) Senior 

. 1.12 1.18 

1,24 

L30 

1,36 

PENDLETON, ORE, 





(7) Junior Electrician 

1.10 1.10 

1.22 

1.28 

L,1l 

(16) Journeyman 

1,26 1.33 

L40 

1^7 

1.54 

(17) Senior 

- 1.31 1.38 

1.45 

1,52 

1,00 

(Continued on page 501) 
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The The union is the product of the will of many men 
Union throui^h many generations. That in its signifi- 
cance. It is something bigger than any one man 
or any group of men. ll is founded on the sweaty blood, 
and tears of generations. Xo one man owns it, and no 
one group owns it. The best concept of the relationship 
of men and groups to the union is lliai of trusteeship. It 
is something received from the past, to be preserved in 
the present, and to be handed forward to the future in 
better condition and with more usability than when it 
came to the present trustees. 

We believe that more and more men are seeing the 
great value and the great usefulness of the union. Were 
there not unions, a great section of the citizenship of the 
United States would be virtually <lis franchised in so far 
as their influence gi'ows upon Congress and legislatores 
and there would be a much lower Htandard of living in 
the United States. Nor should one forget the great edu- 
cational force wrapped up in unionism when men of dif- 
ferent temperaments work together for a social end. The 
constant clash of personality against personality forms 
the very essence of educational practice, and unions today 
offer the greatest chance for the education of the masses 
that we have. 

Men in unions do not now have to be urged to preserve 
them. They know their value. But we do want to sound 
the note of hope that unions will become more and more 
social in their relationship to their Government and to 
the problems of the future. 


I*ower This Journal reported a power shortage on the 
Shortage Northw^est Coast in a recent issue. It now 
appears that this power shortage is showing 
itself at other points. The Buffalo Niagara Electric Cor- 
poration has asked 70 industrial concerns in its region 
to curtail power consumption. 

At the same Lime, the Krug committee on natural re- 
source inventory of the United States indicates that de- 
mand for electricity will giwv very rapidly during the 
next five years. A recent statement from the Edison 
Electric Institute indicates that this year the margin of 
supply and demand is only five percent. Generation is 
already 70 percent above pre-war level. Demands grow 
daily. It would seem if the United States is to support 
a full employment economy, that there must be rapid 
development in electrical power from every source. 


Plan The National Electrical Manufacturers Aaaociution 
is rightfully sponsoring a movement for recogniz- 
ing the interdependence of the electrical industry. lhi.s 
is no new idea. It has been promulgated over the years 
by many separate individuals and groups, Its success 
will depend upon how broadly and how socially it is con- 
ceived. If it is just a new marketing scheme for electrical 
materials and electrical energy, it will not get very far. 
What Ls needed most is an organized plan for the whole 
industry formulated and projected by representatives of 
every section of the industry including labor. Merely to 
secure a pot of gold for a new form of adverti.sing will 
do little to .solve the fundamental problems of this great 
industry. 


Ited-Red In the current hysteria about communism one 
thing i.s apparent. The enemies of labor try to 
make out that every progressive proposal is communistic. 
Of course this is bad strategy. In the end, progressive 
measures must obtain if America solves its gi'eat economic 
problems. If everything progressive is to be dubbed com- 
nuLiiistic, there will be a retardation and obstruction. 

There is only one way to meet communism, That is, 
to produce an economy and a society at home to which 
the great majority of Americans would give their whole- 
hearted allegiance. This cannot be done by crying Wolf! 
Wolf! and Red! Red! 


The World One of the significant sUitements made by 
Does Move an emiiloycr that may rank in time with 
that made by Cyrus S. Eaton, iiaiiker, wa.s 
niiide by Paul K. Povlsen, vice-president, Motorola, luc., 
Chicago, illinoi.s. This is from an address given before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

. . No indeed, you can’t fool all the people even 
some of the time. They have the number of the back- 
slapper, handshaker, and baby kisser who doe.sn’t mean 
it. They (the workers) want honest treatment. They 
ai'e looking for an honorable place in an honest game. 
They arc looking for leadership that really leads, but it 
had better be honest leadership. As a union leader said 
one day at a meeting that outlined a program both man- 
agement and labor could follow: ‘We wall be glad to 
follow that program, but you had better mean it.’ So 
instead of criticizing or kibitzing, you had better have a 
constructive honest plan which you ai*e willing to back 
with your money, your energies, and your life and — 
‘you’d better mean it.’ 

“We are coming into the last round. The final decision 
is about to be rendered. We can win the game in this 
round, but we’d better give it all we have. There is no 
use trying to save our money, because money won’t do 
us any good if the world collapses around our head.s. 
The only thing that will help us now' is character, integ- 
rity, and a real effort to satisfy the deep longings of 
people who are tired of broken pi'omises, tired of unem- 
ployment, tired of empty meaningless word.s. But don’t 
think they are too tired to drive out the incompetents, 
the self-seekers, the bunglers, no matter what their po- 
sitions are. Kings of empires have fallen before this 
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and kings of industrial empires can fall just as hard and 
just as fast. We’d better earn our kingship now and 
earn it every day. We can't re.st on our past laurels; 
we can’t promise action bye and bye ; w^e’d better produce 
now not only the real hard goods, but the things of the 
spirit that our people want. It may take more imagina- 
tion, more effort, more sleepless nights, more un.sein.sh~ 
ness, more love than we have ever shown yet, but it is 
the last round and we had better do it. There may be 
fewer cocktail parties, fewer golf matches, but the re- 
sult can be a world of peace — industrial and interna- 
tional. 

“Every man who reads this message has to share in 
the program — wherever he lives w'herever he works. 
Yes, that’s w^here to start. Start right where you are 
no matter how humble you think that contribution might 
be. It is the combined contributions of all that will bring 
that victory. There are no geniuses, no magicians, no 
magic wands. It is just you and I, but all the you’s and 
Ts added together means everybody. So if you and 1 
within our little drcle.s develop peace and understanding, 
thus and only thus will the world’s problems be solved.” 


Construction and The total figures for construction in 
Apprentices the United States for 1947 are not all 

in, of cour.se, but it is apparent that 
they run very high. Some authorities state that we are 
producing structures at the rate of $20 billion a year. 
This is astounding, considering the fact that the highest 
construction year hitherto was only $14 billion. It is ap- 
parent that the United States is capable of supporting a 
construction industry that is capable of doing $20 billion 
a year construction if there is need for this amount. Thi.s 
mean.s that building trades have to get ready with men 
to man such a construction industry. 

William F. Patterson, director of Apprentice-Training 
Service, United States Department of Labor, believes 
that planning is necessary to have an intelligent appren- 
tice.ship program. He slates: 

“It is especially important that industry knows how 
many uppreiitice.s ai'e needed for a number of reasons: 
the last census of skilled workers was taken in 1940 and 
we have no knowdedge of how many craftsmen due for 
retirement have done so, how' many have died and how 
many have left their trade for other work since that time; 
also, during the war years relatively few apprentices were 
trained while industry expanded and today we have em- 
barked on our greatest era of peacetime in-oduction. 

"An overall estimate for the country is not the com- 
plete answer to the problem. There may be enough crafts- 
men in Detroit but not enough in Seattle. The .study to 
determine the facts should be made in every area ant! in 
every community by local joint management-labor ap- 
prenticeship committees, or where none exist, by employer 
organizations or unions. These bodies should ascertain 
the number of .skilled men in the trades, the average age 
of the skilled workers, the rate of los.s to the indu.strie.s, 
the number of apprentices in training, an estimate of the 
volume of production, building and .service required over 
a period of years, tlie number of skilled workers needed. 


and the number of apprentices needed for each trade. 
After these facts have been marshalled, the requirec 
number of apprentice*s should be hired and trained. 


Food VVhat a narrow line between full nourishment and 
starvation in the world is illustrated by the pres- 
ent hour. A drought in the western farm lands in the 
United States, a civil war in India, the sliortage of seed 
•’in the Orient, may plunge the world into real starvation. 

The mood of the United States is always toward shallow 
optimi.sm. We have had a whole continent to exploit. We 
have had some of the most fertile valleys in the world, and 
we have never felt a real pinch of hunger in our national 
lives. As soon as we become re.sponsible for other popu- 
lations less favored and less fortunate and begin to divide 
our subsistence with them, we will see what a very narrow 
margin of food the world has. 

Moreover, the United States is so busy making money 
and distributing good.s and “getting on” that it .seldom 
looks at the real problems until they become so near they 
are disastrous. I’he shortage of raw materials in the 
world is a real one, and it is likely to affect every industry 
in the United States. The truth is, there are not enough 
raw materials in the world to support a full employment 
economy. We could do well to hold a national conference 
to discuss all of these fundamental problems rather than 
to continue to make money at a glorious rate with banks 
ah'eady bulging. To be sure, money-making makes us 
the envy of the world, and it also makes us the butt of 
hate. 


Boom-lhiom Experts still differ on the question of 
whether we are to have continued pros- 
perity on the present high level of prices, or whether we 
may have a dip or even a depression. One group of econo- 
mists issued this month a very favorable report to the 
effect that we are going to have an even larger boom in 
1948 than in 1947. However that may be, there are a 
number of unfavorable factors in the situation. Savings 
of the people have fallen off from 20 percent in 1944 to 
7 percent in 1947. Though the gap between worker.s’ in- 
come and the cost of living continues to spread, if the 
worker.s demand higher wages and begin a cycle in that 
direction we may expect continuing rises in prices and 
the falling off in the value of the dollar. All this is not 
comforting. The favorable factors seem to be full em- 
ployment and the continued market demand. There is 
enough building construction in the future to create a 
normal prosperity for years if it can be organized and 
exploited. The future really lies in the laps of the gods 
because few people are doing very much about planning 
or thinking on the subject. Let us hope for the best. 


Termination M. II. Hedges, who founded the Research 
Department of the Brotherhood in 1924 
and became a member of the staff of the Electrical Work- 
ers Journal in that year, terminated his services in the 
Brotherhood on November 21, almo.st twenty-three years 
to the day from the date of the time of his employment. 
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eOD BLESS US EVERYONE! 

BY A WORKER'S WIFE 


O NCE more a year has rollcrl by and the 
j'oyouK Chris I Jims season is again with 
us. The old world, still binding up its 
wounds of war, is torn mth confusion and 
conflict. But people try to forget their sor- 
rows at this season of year and often they 
forget their peraona! conflicts too. patch 
up the petty difTerunces that have beset 
them and fc»r one day a year at least they 
recall the Christmas words uf i>ickcns- Tiny 
Tim, '*God Bless Us Everyontd*^ 

A Ycar-'Round Christmas 

^ Let’s try again this year- to make the 
Christmas spirit last the whole year through. 
A year or two buck on our Christmas ]>sige 
we told our readers about the little boy 
who said, “Mama, wouldn’t It be wonderful 
if people wore kind all the time like they 
are at Chrislnms lime?” WouldnT it be 
wonderful! At Christmas iinus people are 
friendly and kind. They smile and say 
“MciTy Christmas” to friends and strangers 
alike. They are generous. They do kind 
deeds and think good though ta. They go to 
church and think about the Child that so 
loved them that I I E came intu the win Id and 
died to save them. And they forget about 
race and color and creed. 

They believe for one day at least in 
“peaee on earth, good will to men.” Then 
Christmas is over and what happens? They 
take down the decorations and throw away 
the Christma.s greeting cards and go on 
just as before— hating, distrusting, or at 
least not caring about the other fellow at 
all. 

Now women who read this puge, vve can’t 
change the world but we can change our- 
selves. We can make Christmas last all 
year in our own homes at least. Peace and 
good will have to start in individual hearts 
and homes ami spread from there. And 
it is catching! There are a lot of folks who 
must believe in, making the Christmas spirit 
last all year through. 



These People Know How 

1 know a tearlier hi an adult education 
eliiss who musf believe in it. lie is wonder- 
fully kind to 111! his students, aiding, en- 
couraging, giving much extra time and 
effort to people, who after having worked 
all day, and having perhaps been out of 
school for a long time, need extra uncourage- 
nient and help. He makes them want to 
.stick with it — makes them want to learn. 
He has the Christmas spirit all year long. 

I know a busy doctor. He’s never too 
busy to be kind and patient and gi%^e en- 
couragement and help to the people who 



come to his office. His staff are that way 
too. They are practicing Christmas all year 
through. 

I know a lady who takes in washing- She 
is a real lady, for although her work is 
rough and hard she has a beautiful ami 
cheerful spirit. She does her work gladly, 
happily— she is an example for all who come 
in contact with her. She always keeps the 
Christmas spirit 

You know such people too — perhaps the 
corner grocer, perhaps the little seamstress 
down the block, perhaps the man w^ho 
mends your shoes. 

These are the people to imitate — not the 
rich and powerful ones. And this time, 
let's make our Christmas last all year 
through. 

Christmas an the Outside 

Now for a few Christmas suggestions. 

Here's an idea for your front-door decora- 
tion. Make it your.^eIf by wiring branches 
of pine and holly to a coat hanger. The 
crosspiece of the wire hanger is bent to- 
ward the top to make the sides slope more. 
Place branches on each side and over the 
lop and wire them all together. Insert some 
red borrius and tie with a big red bow at 
liic top oj' use a liUlc mistletoe or sprig 


of bay berries ami lie with a big green bow. 
Or you may want to add a few tiny bright 
rhi'istmas balls for a different cffecL This 
decoration then is easy to attach to your 
dtMir by its wire handle and you have saved 
yourself the high cost of a ready-made 
wreath. 

Christmas on the Inside 

Here is a new idea in table decoration 
for you. Take a large clear glass bowl — 
the bigger the better — one of those large 
rose bowls or a fish Imwl would be flue. 
Get a fat low candle and fasten it securely 
in the center of the bottom with melte<l wax. 
Do not let the candle extend above the rim 
of the bowl as this would spoil the effect of 
the finished centerpiece. Arrange around 
the candle in the bottom of the bowl, holly 
leaves and berries or other greens, with a 
lew small Chrislmas bails sprinkled in if 
you like. Be sure the greens are well away 
from the candle flame. You will be pleased 
with the attractiveness of your decoration. 
The heat of the candle will not crack the 
Unw] ami this provides a safe way to burn 
candles which are always in demand during 
Hiu holiday season. You could make other 
fmw'ls for window, mantle or small tables, 
from littic bowls and jars, using small 
candles of course. 

For Christ mas dinner or your holiday 
party, arrange your big bowl in the centcr 
of your table. Place holly leaves in a ring 
n roll lid it am] pin a holly leaf here anil 
there to the sides of your cloth. Your guests 
will be sure to- compliment you on a table 
that is new and different. 

For Those All-1 mporfant Gifts 

Have you been wishing you could think 
of an unusual way to wrap your Christmas 
(Continued on page 436 j 
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shone tliicclly down, he’il find tlie liaby 
Jesus. Ami after Ite had been walking for 
a very long lime, he came to the place 
where the star did shine down, on a little 
brown stable that w^as set back in a field, 
Jamie w'cnt to the door of the stable and 
he suddenly became afraid and shy, but be 
reached out his hand and knocked softly on 
the door. A lady came and answered iL A 
lady dressed all in blue with a white mantle 
over hvr hair, and she smiled the sweetest., 
kindest smile Jamie had ever seem “You Vo 
come to see my Baby* Come in chi Id sbr 
said, and she took him by the hand and led 
him in. It was very quiet in the stable* 
There %vas no one there but the lady and 
a gentle-lookinft‘ man who knelt by a manfrer 
in the middle of the lloor anti some aniniEils 
which looked as if they were kncelinit Loo, 
ut the buck of the manger* 

And then .11111116 saw the Itaby asleep on 
straw. It was the most beautiful Baby 
had ever seen. And suddenly the 
Jpgi^ oneried His eyes ami looked at him 
^minffliled, and the whole mom lighted with 
golden glow. And JamieV heart was 
fnia^wiib a great love foj- this Baby Who 
had 1 ^^ IUh heavenly home to be born in a 
lowly because He so loved men. 

And wished with all his heart be 

had somct^^ig to give the t'hili! to show 
Him how\jWlik he loverl Him and to make 
Him weliu^t'* He saw gifts the other shep- 
herds had 1 ^ a warm lleecc, some eggs, 
a piece of ftilWr, But himte was so poor, 
he had riolhin^^ut the rough clothes ho 
had on ami too ef them And then he 
rememberc'ii-JJe dimhavc something* The 
w'arm littlelphNl^^ml^ in his arms* 
And Jamie I^ikedT^^IpPhikie and a lilt.li' 
pang went tin flbgb him. He did love Winkle 
so anti life witn^t Winkle would be very 
sad indeed. Then Tte looked at the Baby ami 
he knew he loved mitre and so he laid 
Winkle do%vn at the of the manger. 

And the Baby pul out 1 ^ 5 ^ little hand ami 
smiled. 

Then Jamie began thc^ougliHup home* 
He tvas very tired and afraid 

he would get lost, but hik heart was full 
of the wonderful sight he ^tl seen. Now 
and again his arms felt vefW empty and 
tears would come into his cyoS^hecause he 
missed Wlnkic so. Bui he felt iiappy too. 
because he know loved lV*t|ukie and 

he somehow felt tha^pm?he^fnki?*£ crip- 
pled legs wouldn’t hur’^eo inucft^Tfbi^ that 
he was with the Baby. % 

Finally, just as mornmg^^s breaking 
through, .Tamie his fathSi^ coU.agc 

standing in a llttle^elTWia^n the oli^vood 
and he darted foriv^r/} He 

wanted to see his m outer- He knew she 
this tinw^Then he ,saw 
*h i d looking 
expectantly down the road was a lamb and 
It was— oh it was — Win kief There ’was the 
little round face and the black spot just 
above the nose and the warm little rough 
tongue that licked his hand. But there 
was something different, Jamie saw it right 
away and a great joy surged through him. 
Winkie was sfiinding up now and his legs 
fConlinucd pu page 406 ) 


angel m the vg^ cente^came forward a 
little and begq^ to speak^L 
'*Fcar nol^l bring you tidings of 

great joy shall be the people, 

for this day w bom to yote in the city of 
Bethlehem, ^ Saviour who^is Christ the 
Lord. y Y 

^*You ^Rall find the Infant ^^rapped in 
clothes and lying in aT^^ngcr*” 
all the angels saiT^^tSfeethor 
and it Rinded like one great sw^^ voice — 
*'GioryLo God in the highest and^i earth 
peacjjftfi men gnurl will,*^ ^ 

/»d suddenly they were gone, ^JL a 
fX^\vn light was in the heavens ami it^^as 
^^ 4 >riger cold. 

^le shepherds weri! vei y excited am^hey 
imde great baste to gather up their ^ew 
pelongtiigs and be ntf to Bethlehem to 
the Infant Saviour. And .lamic was the mo^ 
excited of all. ,A 11 his life he had wanted 
something wonderfyl and e*\citing to hap- 
pen to him and now it had. He fastened 
his cloak securely around him ami picked 
up his crook and then he reached down to 
pick up Winkie. But Winkle was gone! 
Jamie looked frantically all aroimd* bnt no 
Winkie, Tie must have become frightened 
at the confusion and hobbled off* The older 
shepherds sho’uted for Jamie to hurry or 
they would leave him. And Jamie was torn 
between two fires. He wanted to go to sec 
the Baby Who was God. Oh he lUd so want 
to go! But he remembered Winkie and how 
his father had saiil the crippled lamb was 
his responsibility* And he thought about 
WinkieV round little face with the little 
black spot just above his nose ami how 
frighlentHl he^ri be \vben he couldn't find 
Jamie, and Jamie just couldnT leave him* 
“I can’t go wdth ymi,’^ be said, *Tve got 
to find my lamb/’ and two great tcur.s of 
disappointment rolled down his cheeks. Then 
all the other shepherd. s hurried off mumbling 
about what a foolish boy Jamie was, and 
left him standing there on the hillside all 
alone* 

Jamie looked and looked for hia lamb 
and he thought he’d never see him again* 
Then all of a sudden, there be was. Winkie 
had fallen down into a Httle gully and his 
poor crippled legs were not strong enough 
to pull him out again. He was baaing piti- 
fully, but when Jamie picked him up, he 
grew quiet and nestled down in his arms 
and gratefully licked his hand, 

“You bad lamb, Winkie," Jamie said. *'We 
could have gone to Bethlehem to see the 
Saviour the angels told us about if you only 
hadn’t gotten lost," Although his voice 
sounded mad from his great disappointment, 
his hand str^ed the lamb lovingly* 

AndJJffTT tie little shepfc er^^yjou gh t <SI 
WhyJnot go to B h 1 ehe m*n?!Wiiidi 
the Baby alifey himself. hijb^idc roati 
still had snro^ on it and he cc^d tell ~by the 
many fooMrints in it which w» the others 
went, ' ** in his 

arms to look for the Infant King* *\nd 
somehow he Just seemed to knovr the way. 
There wms a great big .'^tar shining in the 
ca*st ami something inside totrl him if he 
rnuld just get to the spot where I he star 


■ little Baby Who was u> be the Saviour 
of the W^orld was born. The hour was late 
and it was very still and cold. Some shep- 
herds were watching their Hodis on a hill- 
side near the city of Bethlehem. Many of 
the shepherds, huddled around a small fire 
for warmth, were fast asleep, wdiile others 
kept watch over the now-quiet sheep* 
Jamie wasn’t asleep* He was wide awake 
and loo excited to sleep* Jamie w'as the 
smallest shepherd* As a matter of fact he 
wasn’t a real shepherd at all for he was 
only 10 years old* But Jamie’s father was 
sick and he hud sent Jamie to help ’watch 
the fiofks in his place, since there was a lot 
of illness in the village and many of the 
shepherds had ha<l to stay at heune, 

.Jamie had wriqiped himself in an old 
doak one of the shepherds had loaned hiiui 
aiul was lying cm his back on the grouj^ 
watching the stars* He hatl the fui]j«st 
feeling in the b<Jltom of his stoma^^JjMt 
something exciting was going to 
Somrthing exciting and wonderful! he 

felt as if he should keep w'atching ij^stars 
to find out ’whrit. rlumie reach cjB^ul his 
band to stroke Winkie and Whlk^^^d^ed his 
hand and snuggled closer toj^n. Winkie 
wasn’t like the other sheo|^^iic helped 
his father watch. He was'^nt^K Iamb and 
he ’was much smaller and frajger than the 
rest* An<l he wa*s very cij»led. He had 
been hurt when he was and lie could 

hardly walk at all hul babied along with 
a queer little up-an^lown-and-sideways’ 
motion and he buu'iL^ lot iuAi funny little 
low way as if htj^miTJ^^iyry somewhere. 
He was Jamie’s wy own and he 
loved him very much — than anything 
in the worhl except hLs^ather and mother 
miil the baby brotheo^Jamic’s father had 
wanted to kill ih^^nttle lamb merciTulIy 
when he knevv ij^^ildn’l get well, because 
he didn’t thinkjl^i should let any little crea- 
ture suifen^wsut. Jamie who had nursed the 
lamb an Ji^d Ji^iil k with a wooden spoon, 
cried bis father to let him keep 
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R. R. REGIONAL COUNCIL 
NUMBER TWO 

Ctiftadiini Railu;tijfs R^fftonal Council Nttvtber 
TiCOi holds 0ffh rmtuention m the citt/ of iTfii- 
nipeg^ ManitohUt Canada^ 

The convention of the council which repre- 
sents sH ElGCtrical Workers employed on I on- 
adinn Railways across Canada vfas held in the 
Royal Alexandra Hotel nn «>e|tt ember 27 and 
and attracted delegates from the aillUaled local 
unions from as far east us the Province of New 
Bnmswiek on the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Province of British Columbia on the Padftc 
eea board. The International OfRno was repre- 
sented by Brother Bill Hartzhcim. International 
representative from the office of Vice President 

J. J. Duffy. 

Regional Council No. 2 is unitiue in that its 
jurisdiction covers; the whole of the Dominion 
of Canada and all of its Railw^ay Systems, re- 
sulting in the council having to face many prob- 
lems not generally met by system councils whose 
territory' is less widespread. Our American 
railway Brothers would have been keenly iP’ 
tc rested In the reports of our regional general 
chairmen who outlined to the convention some 
of their problems in raaitiiaining our oreunlr.a- 
tion over the long stretches of raUw'ay property. 
Regional Chairman Wilsons report shnwwl that 
with his headquarters in the City of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, which city is the geographical center 
of the North American Continent, he has mem* 
bers on the Canadian National and Northern 
Alberta Railways extending from Port William, 
Ontario to the Pacific Coast cities of Vancoiiver 
and prince Rupert. British Columbia, a distance 
of over 2000 miles. Local unions for this group 
are situated at Fort William, Ontario; Winntj»eg. 
Manitoba, and Edmoniort. Alhorta. 

Regional Chairman Jones* territory extends 
over the same distance as that of Brother Wilson 
except that it covers the property of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway with local unions situated 
at Fort William. Ontario, Winnipeg, Manilolm. 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Ogden. Alberta, and 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Brother Jones 
also directs the welfare of his group from the 
City of Winnipeg which is the western head- 
quarters of the two major railways, 

Tho chief problem of these Brothers appears to 
be centered around obtaining mainteuance elec- 
tricians at one-man points out on the prairies 
and at other outposts of the railways, ami in 
endeavoring to apply some sort of regional 
seniority which would allow these men to move 
into jobs at the larger railway centers as con- 
ditions would permit. After hearing the reports 
of these Brothers one can readily sympathize 
with their problems which tn say the least, wp- 
pear to be handled intelligently. 

In the industrial east of the Dominion where 
the population is greater and where the cities 
are situated closer together, those problems are 
not s 0 acuta. Here the iiroblems with which to 
contend, center around endeavoring to obtain 
additional electricians for the backshops and 
problems altecling apprentice training. This 
problem has lo receive the constant attention of 
our repraNcntHtivPs fine to the ever increaHing 
use of electric ami diesel electric traction on the 
Canadian Unllwuys, where It «ii pours (hut tlio 
teniraliratiun of major rcpuii'H to this lypo of 


equipment will for the time being, at least, be 
in Rastern Cantidn. 

Keports from our Eastern rep resent at ives. 
Brother T. F. Clraham of the C*P.R= Eastern 
Lines whose headquarters arc in Montreal, 
Quebec, Brother R. J. McLellan of the C,N.R. 
Atlantic Region who operates from Moncton. 
New Brunswick, as well as from our Council 
Chairman. Brother K. Covkhurni. who also 
patrols the C.N.R, Cenlrul Region from Strat- 
fordr Ontario and Montreal. Quebec, all showed 
increases in membership in their territories as 
well as a general improvement in the prestige 
of our Brotherhood with railway management. 

From the organization front the convention 
was agreed that these officers had completeil 
the job set out for them at the lff-14 convention 
when they were authorized to go out and organ- 
ize alt electrical workers on the Canadian Hail- 
w-ays. Up to that time the IBEW was limited 
to those electrical w'orkers in the Motive Power 
and Car Departments of the Railways. The offl- 
eers reported that since 1944 they had Keen 
successful in organizing these remaining groups 
and that agreements had been signed with the 
railways vvhich now places all electrical work- 
ers on the two major railways in Canada under 
the jurisdiction of the Couneil* The convention 
congratulated these officers in the bucccbs of 
their efforts. 

Resolutions were passed at the convention 
urging the Camidian branch of the Railw^ays 
Employees Department A, F. of L,. to proceed 
with negotiations for a general wage increase 
which would bring the rate of pay of the Can- 
adian railroader in line with his counterpart 
in the U.S.A., a National Railway Eetirement 
scheme similar to that now in effect in the 
U.S,A., and pay for all statute holidays. The 
convention also supported the organization’s 
efforts now being made to secure two weeks 
holiday each year with pay. tn this connection 
the chairman reported that the IBEW member- 
Hhip had recorded a 96. BS percent vote in favor of 
strike action in support of the holiday demands. 

Brother K. fockburn of Stratford, Ontario, 
who is also nn International Executive rouncil 
Board member representing Canada ami New- 
foundland, was reelected chairman of the council 
and general chairman of the C.N.R, lines. 
Brother S. A. Jones of Winnipeg, Manitohn, 
w'as elected vice chairman of the council and 
general chairman of the t ,F, lines. Brother 

R. W. Wor raker of Verdun. Quebec, was re- 
elected fiecretary-treasurer, with Brothers T. F. 
Graham, of Montreal, Quebec, H, D. Wilson 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, and R. J, McLellan of 
Moncton, New Brunswick, elected to the offiec 
of regional general chairman of the (\P,R. 
Eastern Region. C.N.R, Western Region ani! 
C,N.K. Atlantic Region respectively. Brother 

S. A, Jones was later appointed to the office of 
schedule board member to the Canadian Division 
of the Railroad Employees Department due to 
chairman K. Cockburn’s election to the office of 
vice chairman of this Division. 

K. W, WoRHAltER. Ssrrctarif-Trvasuror 


L. V. NO. 3, Hditor: The end of 

NEW YORK, N. Y. another year is at 
hand which brings us 
to the mmiih of Dec ember when we again cele- 
brate the anniversary of I he nativity of .lesus 
rhrist, H+' wluj rifmc to with the iiromUe 
nf ''Beace to Men, of Good Will/' 


We are in the midst of times that call for 
every ouiuc of good will of which we are capable 
lo the end that each of us will do his or her 
part in make this a better world to live in. 
This is made hard for us bccauae of the selfish- 
ness and selfseeking which has become the order 
of the day for all too many. 

As goo<l union meMibeis wc must realize 
that individually vve can do nothing to combat 
exploitation. We must make individual sacri^ 
fices, when necessary, to benefit the greater 
mini be r so that by helping others vee help 
ourselves. The supportera of the Taft- Hartley 
law arc continually prating of the benefits 
to the individual so that you may be lure<l 
into thinking that you will be just as well 
off without your union. Remember, Brothers, 
the precept of oil loialitarians is '*divide 
and conquer/* Do not be careless and let 
them divide us. 

Do not accept everything you see in the 
newspapers and periodicals as the whole 
truth. Make it your busincpf to hocomo 
really informed about all things that may 
or will affect the welfare of yourself or your 
neighbor. We use the word neighbor in its 
broadest sense for tn this day of swift travel 
the people on the other siile of the world are 
our neighbors, DonT begrudge the money it 
takes to feed the starving whether at home 
or abroad. Sacrifice is good for the soul and 
self denial is good for the wuistline. 

Congress has been railed upon to recon- 
vene, by the President, for the purpose of 
appropriating money to activate the Marshall 
Plan for aid to Europe. The sum asked for 
is insignificant compared to the cost of World 
War U and certainly will be well spent if 
it brings the peace we all wish for. We hope 
that Congress will forget party politics and 
go down the line for the Marshall Plan and 
also take action, as requested by the Presi- 
dent, in reference to curtailing the constantly 
increasing cost of living. 

If no final action has been taken on these 
two items, at least by the time you read this, 
won't you please write a po.st card lo your 
Congressman and Senators asking their co- 
operation? Make this your “good deed'* for 
the Christmas season. 

We close this letter and the correspondence 
for the year 1947 with most sincere good 
wishes for a Very Merry Christmas and a 
Happy and Prosperous New Vear to all the 
officers and members of our International 
Brotherhood from the officers and members 
of Local Onion No. 3. We also include in 
this the members of Local Union No. 3, who 
are working in other parts of the nation, 
Fredkiuck V. Eich, P. S. 


L. II. NO. 7, Editor: The trad!- 

SPRINGFIELD, ditional policy of the 
MASS, A. F. of L. in politics 

is to reward friends 
and punish enemies. How ciTective this has been 
is shoTvn by the works of the 80th Congress. 
So well have wc rewardetl our Fripndft that we 
have iiolhing but enemies in Congress and our 
friends don’t like us. If our leaders would have 
worked for our interests all these years instead 
of going hat in hand to unfriendly politiclnns, 
w^e might have been somewhere now. 

Wc talk much about a two-party system, W'hile 
in reality wc have a one- party system, a con- 
servative party. If there h a difference in our 
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poliikal partks, could there be to Iks ubout non- 
partison votingr? Jf you pick the best man 
rejjardkss of party, you arc not a porty man. 
Rut we should be party men. rs union men we 
belong to a party of workers and farmers. If 
our leaders were worth anything w'C should have 
hart such a party for a long time. It is never 
too late. Send wcjrkers to Congress, not graft- 
ing lawyers and ward heelers. 

To everyone in the In anr| everybody in the 
IBKW I wish a Merry t hrii’liniui and a Happy 
and Prosperous Nevv Year, 

1. S. COUIIOK, P. 6h 


L. U, NO. Editor: The Intorna- 

DETIiOn\ MICH* tional Rrotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 
moves up one more netch in the election of our 
esteemed President Pan W. Tracy, to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. On behalf of Local Union No. 58 we 
most cordially extend our rongmtulailons — and 
mtr pride. 

And, while w'c are thus felicitating, we bring 
to your attention the happy circumstance by 
which, for the first time in the history of our 
local, w’e have been honored by having one of 
our members appointed as delegate to the Ameri- 
can Federation of l.^bor convention. This is 
the second signal honor to be bestowed on our 
business manager, Frank C. Riley, by the Inters 
nntioriu] Presirloiit, and it is our Inimble opinion, 
ihnt Frank well mcriti? the conlidertce these 
uijpnintnionL'j i ntail. Our sinceFCHl. eongratuhi- 
lions Ln ymi. Luo. Frank; Local B8 shares your 
diyiinction* and wishes you every surress* 

Respite all the hulbibaloo and dohn L. I^ewis, 
the crucial problem of the Oelober moment is 
NOT the Tafl-Hiirtley law-. It is inan'^power 
shortage and produetion. 

Upon this premise, the executive board of 
Local 5S has uetert upon the rec^inimemlation 
of nur lorul pivsidcnl, llrdierl K. UcndHcks, ami 
moved all fomhh'year afjpreuticos up to the 
S 1 ULU 3 of Lenu^c^mry journeysnen pemting suc- 
cess fu! cxuniimuions. The actioft has been ap- 
proved by the local chapter NKtL\, and was 
immediately reeo^gniKcd as one of iKc best w’oi'H 
to help relieve a critical condition mid at the 
same lime infuse new yrjiing hlooii into the 
industry. All other apprentices are advanced 
six months, and probalionary applicants of de- 
sirable type are Iteing draftetl to lill the ranks. 

As for proihicLion, we think the worker in 
taking the rap for ii lot of mismanagement, legal 
black marketing, and juM plain profit-taking. 
American production won two world W'ars; and 
it looks as if our forty^hour week cotisins 
across the seas are depending on us to win the 
peace. If Europe's bankruptcy anti Amcriea*s 
In Elution ary Ire ml arc to Im both arrested (and 
for millions ef u.s little people, they better be 
arrested) America will have to dif il by outpro- 
ducing her war records. 

Rut war production brought fabulous wages, 
fabulous prufiL, fabulous wiiste, and a fabulous 
tiebt. If prodUL’tJoiv for peace means more 
fabulous wjigf- , fabulous pndils, and another 
into billions in national debt, then we may aa 
well quit now and gel ready to jump off. 

Whether you like it or not, the gusher ^vdll 
Imve to he brought Ltiidcr control somewhere and 
somehow. The Hulistantial element tn our unions 
will go along with restrictions and controls by 
Mu\a leadership which will show- some indication 
in the business end of industry that profH rackets 
und legal bluck marketing are to fitop. If there 
exists a bottle-neck in steel for essential com- 
modities, why must an autoinobite customer buy 
$200 worth of extras made of Kteel which ho 
does not waist? 

Local 58 joins all other unions of the Rrotber- 
hood in assuring all the w^orld’s people this 
Dceember that the America to w'hich we and 
they cling as a hope for the future wdll find a 
way to wdn the pence, which like American 
freedom, will pass all understanding. 

Merry Christmas. 


L. U. NO. BR, EtHfitr: An accept a - 

UEXVKIU COl.O* ble general princiiile 
is that can luily 

be true to himself, if he dednes himself ns 
being only an average man, without very much 
"formal'’ e<lucntion ; if he defines himself as 
one who knows little about himself, his com- 
munity or his world: if he defines himself us 
km>wi[ig but little about democracy and its 
princi|)les; then he unconsciously resists any 
cffin-l u, improve himself in these things. The 
f rosttitancf^ arises from the fact that he has been 
told, over and over in the past, that he knows 
but little. Miiu .seeks to behave in such a ’way 
that he satisfies his'^definition of himself. 

The average injiii, having been conditioned to 
this w'ay of lliiukingt finds plausible excuses for 
nut parlicii^uting in ail the activities In w'hich 
he should take part. He sits in meetings and 
seldom says a ay thing; he contributes but little 
to civic enterprise; he cannot nee the effect of 
starving people on ihe world’s economy; he is 
easy going w'hen things go right, but curses 
leadership when things go wrong. He does not 
seem to realiite that poor leadership is his owm 
doing, mainly hccfuise he refused Lo assume the 
responsibilities that were his. Kather, he pre- 
ferred to ^'let George do it." 

As a consequence, this golden opportunity Tvas 
seized upon by demagogues; those sly back- 
slappers who seek tn give every impression of 
doing something for the working man yet give 
lip service only, and inch themselves toward 
complete cnntrol. Yet, how easily they are seen 
through, wdien lield up lo the light of skept icisTn. 
E^nber intelligcut. Hiinking inu'ji be ihoie hy every 
imlividual if w-c are Lci' sepanile the wheat from 
the chaff. Thorough tliscussion ami understand- 
ing must be hail of all things alTeciing labor. 
The stifling iif any program nr law designed 
to aid the people of labor is a despicable act. 
In view' of past, and apparent future legislation, 
what can labor da to arm itself for its own 
protection ? 

It wrmild he logical U>; 1. KHt.aidisli effective 
firaclical L, U. educatiun ctunmiUee'?; that would: 
fa> make avuilrtlde to the iiiemb<'rship the 
things they .shmibl know tn become better cUi- 
xens and union members, flO work with Flatc 
and Interna* iojial Kducatmn and Research dc- 
parlments; 2, KsUiblish legislative committees 
whu would keep the membership informed on 
JegiSlative tremb, anti n. nring almul an aware- 
ness on ihe part of memlforHhip Ihnl to "make 
Retnocracy work" we must "work a I Deiuocmcy." 


In behalf of the ofTicer? ami members of L. T. 
No. 68, I wish all our friends the most sincere 
holiday greetings; and to our enemies: justice. 

GL£S H. GlJ.BEftT, r. S. 


L. U* NO. Locals TH 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. and M54 of the IBEW 
were the first in Byra- 
cus€ to go over the top in the Community Chest 
drive. That we went over bettiT than inO per 
cent shows what we think id our community's 
‘Welfare* This was announced in the M id-State 
WeMu. which hy the way is a tabor paper that 
has been filling a want among working men in 
Syracuse and central New York for a long time 
past. We have bmg needed a press that would 
give us unbiased news. Its jjublishers are the 
G find W publicntioiis of 116 S. Salina Street, 
Sy^racuse. 

Having read in the daily newspapers all the 
accusations about Communists in labor organiita- 
tions, hut not having met any personally, the 
’^^riter had opportunity to listen lo William 
MacKay, former F.B.I. agent, talk at Le.Moync 
Industrial Kcbilions Schnol fnrurn recently. Mr. 
MacKay docs not believe conditions are right 
here for revolution as there is no lack of Jobs 
or food upon W'hich such unrest and upset is 
ba.sed. Mr. Mac Kay believes there are less than 
80,I>Q0 enrolled rommunista in the Li'nited States 
and that Communist infiltration in labor organ- 
izations is less than one half of one per cent. 
He did. however, make it clour that for every 
Communisi there are probably 10 Byrnpathixera 
ready to do their bidding. Thin ii? >.vhat mupil 
bo guarded agninBl. by all of un in our org.anlzu- 
Uons. 

While our legij'luttprs am so distnistFul of our 
oflicers that they reriuirc them to take oath that 
I hey are not rummunisis, are I Ivey so particular 
in finding oul if Ihere are not among the 
manufaeturers those w’hn am -o greedy that 
they would sell anything to Communists Uiai 
could be useil against us n1 Mome Uiler date? 
That IcgisbUnrs whrt think by I be inch and talk 
by the yard will in good time be removed by 
the foot i.H our fmiuIcBl hoito, ami I h,"it goes for 
all who voted l.o pass the Tril mess. Get tu- 
gel her boy , It can be done; it must be done. 

This T-ll hill has taken an immense amount 
of propaganda in order to sell it to the people. 

The N..4.M-*s ( hree-million dollar prapaganda 
slush funil is fust apprnarhiiig the two million 
mark. Flushed with sucecss in downing OPA. 
they arc renlly going to town on influendtig 



Hare Is a picture of the old wood-burning Focon^otiva the "Countoij of Dufferin.*" the first locomotive 
to cross the Canadian Prairies to the West Coast. Brother R. W. Worralcer, secfetary-troasurar of Raif- 
rosd Rogjonal Council No. 2. who sent us the photo toffs us that the old locomotive is now perma- 
nently on display outside of the Canadian Pacific Railways Station at Winnipog. 


Leonauii Smith, N. 
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the ijoople toward anti-labor logiaUllon and 
pohtjcs. Maybe you wilt reniember thdr lar^o 
newspaper advertisements before OPA was dis- 
continued* Let me remind you of some of the 
features of their advertisements. 

The membeirs of The National Mnnufaoturers 
Assomtion have no intention of rocking the 
inflation boat now or at any other lime.” 

**ir OPA is permanently diKcontiriued the 
production of ^oods will mount rapidly, and, 
throuirh free competition, prices will quickly 
adjust themselves to levels that consumers are 
willing to pay." 

The greai majority i>i American manufac- 
turers are determined to j trod me as mueb as 
they can* as fast as they can* to sell at the 
lowest possible prices*" 

"American manufacturers are also delermined 
Lliat such price increases as may be necessary 
will be only those justified by Increase in wages 
and other production cost.” 

This reads fine and made a lot of people feel 
secure that soon they could live within their 
income* 

What happened? 

Few if any of us have escaped the necessity 
of using up our savings in order to live and 
without luxuries, too* 

Arc you going to feel so secure when you 
read their anti-labor and political propaganda? 

I know not the autllor nor from whence it 
came, but after all these distressing remarks 
this will be more pleasant and hopeful reading. 
Nine rules for contented living: 

L iTeallh enough to make work n pleasure* 

2. Wealth enough to support our family’s 
needs* 

3* Strength enough to battle with difliculties 
and overcome them, 

4, Grace enough to admit our mistakes and 
profit by them. 

a. Patience enough to accomplish some good 
in our daily life. 

6* Charily enough to see some good in onr 
neighbors, 

7. Love enough to move us to be helpful to 
othdrs, 

8* Faith enough to make real the things of God, 
9. Hope enough to remove all anxious fears 
concerning the future. 

Frep KIRC, P. S* 


L* U. NO*. 205, Editor: Local Union 
DETROIT, MICH, No. 205 and all other 
railroad locals seem 
to neglect the Correspondence Section of the 
Journal, This js a fine meditim for the exchange 
of information which every local at some time 
or other can contribute to the common good. 
The articles which do appear are generally worth 
reading for all of us, but some added interest 
for railroaders will be gained if there are two 
or three letters especially concerned with elec- 
tricians on railroads* 

The writer was recently contacted by a member 
of the Switchman’s Union of North America, 
-A* F. of L** who urged all shop craft men to 
support the switchmen in their efforts to re- 
establish their right to represent hourly paid 
yard men on the New York Central* We cer- 
tainly have a responsibility to our brothers in 
the A. F, of L* He has a good cause which 
should receive every possible assistance. 

For a time there was a lot of local concern 
over the changing of men on the job and its 
effect on the strength of the union. Many new 
men were employed and many quit. However, 
results prove that the n\*erage man In Industry 
today is union minded* He knows his welfare 
depends on a strong union— on the job. Our 
local signs them without difficuliy. 

But even wdth the clear pro-union attitude 
on the job we know that American labor is on 
the defensive. Labor has not been pro-union at 
the ballot box* Union workers must protect 
their wages* their working con tilt (ons and the 
organisation which gives them strength by going 
to the election polls to vote labor. 

To defeat the Tuft-Hartley act — vote labor. 
To protect the Crosser Anuindmeutfi — Vote 
Labor* 


To fight high prices— -VOTE LABOR* 

Labor must organize politically to defend the 
"American Standard of Living*" 

Before ditsing this letter 1 want to urge the 
members^ to^ attend meeting?; regularly and I 
want to invite all to take an increuBingly active 
part ill the work of your union* 

W* L* Ingram, P* S. 


L, U* NO. 212* fJditor: Another 
CrN’ClXNATI, OHIO month hu rolled 
around agiiin and so 
it is time for our newH from inn I about the 
Queen (’ity of the Mid- West: Cincinnati is well 
known n» "The Galewiiy to ihc South." 

So many of you Brothers throughout the 
Brotherhood have read about the light organized 
labor must and is putting up to create and 
fortify iiclion to nullify tlie acts which, if per- 
mit toil to go uri moles ted, will undo all the Ameri- 
can federation of l.nhor ha^j fought and fought 
hard I he last 50 years. So ail of you members 
everywhere in the 1 nternalional Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers remember when the proper 
time and place cgme In your state* vote by, for 
and with the man who is for us ami not for the 
politician who is always creating u bill or speak- 
ing to denounce all that organized Inbor means. 
We of the Electrical Workers arc jnstly proutl 
that our esteemed President Tracy was selected 
for a seat on the International Executive (,’ouncil 
of the American Federation of Liibor at the 
recent West Coast convention. We know tluit 
as our president Mr* Trncy is a very capable 
executive and therefore we know the American 
Federation of Labor secured a very good execu- 
tive and capable oflicer. 

*\nd now to some local news that may be on 
hand at this working. First and usually the 
most important U work around this or any 
town* so I must say our work here and around 
Cincinnati is in very good shape and looks as 
if it is to remain that way for quite a while* Of 
course not a little part of our fine element of 
work around this territory is due to the never- 
ceasing efforts of our business representative* 
Harry WilUnms, who gets into those all impor- 
tant places, the big industrial establishments and 
huge factories which would let their maintenance 
install new work* Mr. Williams, being on his 
toes* has been euccesEfuI in turning u lot of 
this work over to our fair contractors. At the 
present time several of these type jobs are under 
way and arc soon to start rolling. 

Our sick list at the present time is down a 
little for which we are all very happy indeed. 
George Huber is still convalescing at home and 
we understand is coming along fairly well, Sam 
Keller and Clem Eitel and John Keiberding are 
still under the doctor's care* We are glad to 
see Arthur Bauman up and around again after 
his long seige with an injured leg* And vre hope 
the next time our Lours Eobanus is around a 
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We must make a better world bv 
L* U, No* 3. 

Felicitalimis and consideral iotts bv 
L, t. No, 58. 

Make democracy work by working at 
democracy says L, U. No, 6H. 

L, U. No* 353 tells of recent develop- 
ments and dinficultief^ in Canada. 

L* U* No. 409 tells of railroad diffi- 
culties north of Hie border. 

L* U* No* 420 holds a lOth anniversary 
party. 

L. U, No* 817 sets goals of railroad 
workers. 

Government takes its character from 
the governed says L. U, No. 1141. 

Our diligent enrrespondenis lurn to 

tundamental and philosophic subjects. 


knife he will be more careful, a» at preaent hU 
hand is pretty badly cut up. And another of 
our real old timers, Brother Grover Alford is 
at presctiL on the ailing list. 1 hope by the time 
this letter is in Journal form everyone of you 
will be up nod around and buck at work again 

And novv to a sports item* that is. nur bowling 
team. It Is really knocking down those pins 
In the American Fedcralion of Labor Bow'iing 
Team that bowls on Sunday afterniion! Our 
hoys at prei+ent are m v»‘iy goad second in the 
league and show every indication of being the 
leadors before very long. Our best wishes for 
your siiccc.-^?: . boys! 

While this may be n little premature 1 want 
to give all of our local members ample notice 
of our local union annual dance* Our annual 
affair this time will he held on S,aturday* Febru- 
ary 14 (St* Valentine’s Dayj* to be held in the 
Hall of Mirrors at the Hotel Netherlnnd Flaza* 
Now put R big red ring around that date, Satur- 
day, February IL l!'IH i St. Valentine’s Day), 
and come on down and really enjoy yourselves as 
you know you always do when Brother Elmer 
Rabamis giH‘s out and gels the kind of floor 
show that he does! Don’t forget! ! 

And as this Journal wdll be in your homos 
around the l>egiTinitig of December and the next 
one after the holidays* as secretary of Local 212 
I am privileged to send from Local 212 to the 
entire Brolherhood the Best Wishes for a Very 
Merry, Merry Christmas and a Very Happy New 
Year* .May the New Year 1948 bring to each 
of you the fulfillment of j^our fori deal wishes and 
dreams. And so for riow^ I shall once again say 
"au revoir*" 

E. M. SciiMiiT, P* S. 

212 News Hound* 


L* U. NO* 245* Editor: Local 245 

TOLEDO* OHIO Toledo. Ohio* an- 
nounces the appoint- 
ment of Brother Vincent Wise as fulLtime 
aasistant business agent. "Nip" has acted In 
this capacity part time ami unpaid for the last 
three years* This year the local rindded the 
"old man," Brother Oliver Myers, deserved more 
help and created the full time assistant’s Job. 
Brother Wise has been a member of the local 
for 22 years and was appointed to his new posi- 
tion on October 9th* Congratulations Nip, 
With politics in the air a survey was made 
and we found that approximately per cent 
of our membership were registered voters. This 
Isn’t much to brag about but it was found to 
be quite high when other labor groups w^ere 
checked. We have much room for improvement. 

We were interested in the announcement of 
our Senator Robert Tnft to the effeet that he 
is an ofheial candidate for the Republican 
nomination for president. Our best wishes will 
go with him to Phlljidelphia. I think most of 
us would enjoy a chance to vote on a ballot with 
his name on it. We surely misaeci the boat in 
'44 when he ran for rcelcction to the Senate. 
Maybe we have learned someth I ng since, or hove 
we? 

TAUL ScHlirVER, P* S. 


L* T. . NO. 271, Editor: It looks like 
AVICI! ITA, KAXS* the new Dodge rUy 
Unit of T.ocal Union 
No. 271 really has something on the ball. They 
have set up new offices at 103^ Walnut Street. 
Office hours are B:0O a.m. till 5:00 p,m. Momlayfi 
through Fridays, and 8:00 a.m* till 10:00 a.m. 
Saturdays, The unit gave a party and dutch 
lunch at the V.F.W hall the evening of October 
24, 1947, and had a wonderful turn -nut, some 
of the memberB driving 50 to 80 miles to attend. 
There wag a nice showing of \dsitors from Local 
Union SOI UliUty Unit and also several con- 
tractors were present. Among the speakers 'were 
Art Edwards* tntermitionai Representative from 
Fort Worth, Texas: Garl Gustafson. Business 
Manager of Local Union 271, Wichita. Kansas, 
and CharloH Paige, chapter manager for NECA 
of Topeka, Kansas. Fred Just has been ap- 
pointctl to the office of vice president to complete 
the unexpired term of L. C* Mitchell* 
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The Progress Meeting of the Seventh nistrkt 
of the JBEW will be held at Albuquerque* New 
MexicOi the first and second of November* HH7. 
Local Union President George Deichmun ami 
Busineas Manager Carl Gustafson have hetm 
elected delegates to attend the meeting. 

Fred Atiuins of Satina, Kansas* has been ap- 
pointed to u port i I ion on the Kansas Kketrical 
HenetU Hoiird to complete the unexpirofl term 
of C- A. Upson, of Huicbijison, Kansas, The 
board held its regular quarterly meeting October, 
1947, at the Lassen Hotel in WichUa. 

The Neon Workers Unit of L. V. 1271 gave a 
party and dalth lunch for its members the 
evening of October 22, 1947, and everyone had 
a swell time* 

H. B, WENTWOUTir, /T 


L* 11, NO* *324^ Editor; Now that 1 

LONGVIEW, TEXAS have been a|ypoimed 
press secretary for Lo- 
cal Union 224, and quite some time having 
passeil since laical Uniem 224 has been in the 
Worker, I will do my utmost to let the Brothers 
in other parts of the United l^tates and Texas, 
ha, ha, know that Local L'nton 2,24 is still aclive 
and very aetive. 

On the night of August 21* the committees 
o! the NECA East Texas Chapter and Local 
Union 224 signed an extension of our working 
agreement thereby giving this local unian a 
closed shop agreement under the Tuft- Hartley 
Law until August 21, 1948, and speaking of the 
Taft-Hiirtley anti-labor law, I will state that 
unle.HS the membership of labor register and go 
to the polling places and cast their Imlbta, the 
organizutions of labor, and the gains made by 
such, and enjoyed by all labor will become 
history* Brothers do not be misled, Organisied 
labor is at I lie crossroads, Tlie route tabor takes 
will cither he voluntary or by force* Mrolhers, 
shall we slay away from the polls and lot ihe 
NAM, I'hamber of Commerce, the Kept Press 
and the shyster Inw'yers on retainers of big 
business nm this Nation, dictate wliiit our 
schools and colleges shall teach* wdmt we shall 
pay for the necessities of life anil be liictiited 
to as to what our labor is worth ? Wwke up, 
Brothers* you have a stake in this Nation of 
ours. fiO to the polls and vote* A item! the 
precinct conventions and rallies. Kind out how 
the various candidates feel about union labor. 
Then, BrotherSt vote for your friemk against 
your eneinie.H* 

W. R. Day* P* S* 


Congratuiatlons to you Carl Tanner on your 

matrimonial venture* Much happiness is in 
store for you and yours* Best wishes are ex- 
tended to you from the boys. 

Am] now a word a bout the work front here 
in the Trirde Cities and BUrrouiiding areas 
Brother Koi I Springer and hU lads are p°ing 
a tine job at the new Oylld plant; he will be 
there for gome time yet. Work projects at the 
1. B. M, have termlnrlted temporarily at least, 
forcing most of thp boys there to work else- 
w'here. Brother Tom Murray is down in Arch- 
bald* PennsyK''anja, on the Keystone Shoe Fac- 
tory* He expectH to be there for a couple of 
months yet. Yours truly is on the new McLean’s 
Department Store in Endicott, which is truly 
the last Word in ultra -modern design* The in- 
terior and exterior equals anything founti in 
the larger cities. Construction has been hin- 
dered greatly by the curtailmenl of material,'^ 
caused 1>y the increased demand^so the top 
brass say^— tml we have our own ideas! Cull- 
foile, Edwards, I.ewis, O'Connell, Polak and 
Hesse constitute the present crew. The opening 
date has lieen sd In take advantage of the 
Christmas business; so much is to be done tn 
accomplish this* 

This is all the news fur now. Bo long until 
next month. Please send news items to 

Kari* M* Hpss?e* P. S. 


bors of Local 353 whoso cards arc 20 or more 
years oUl. Out of 07 members in this category, 
nearly 70 have rCRislered their intention of al- 
tcndinK anil a tentative date has been set for 
January 23cd, !y48. All those who have sig- 
nilieil their nuproval will be nulilied of further 
develop me 11 Is by mail* 

Tin- contractors are still tUKiHling that we 
Hhguhl live up to our agrei metil wiul svnrk eight- 
huurs-u-day for our eighi-hours' pay. They 
argue that the men might as well be working 
while they are on the job as the pay i^ the same, 
but it would help reduce building costs and 
enable them Ui pay higher wages without dis- 
couraging prospective builders. They mamtam 
high wage.s are justified only if matched by 
production* 

Miss Holmi, our office secretary, met with an 
accident at her home and sulTered a broken 
ankle early in October and is now recuperating 
at tlie home of her parents in Kenora, which Is 
^everiil hundred miles from Toronto, iiml Brother 
rhuck Hailey* the sick committee chairman, ia 
conlemplatiiig visiting her there and dinrging 
the expfiiBes to the sick commitlee fund, as he 
was not notified of her accident until she had 
left town. And Is he acre! 

WJXUAM Farquhar, P, S, 


L. U* NO, :i25, I^ditnr: A Text to 
BINGHAMTON, Ue member— “So Uhrigt 

Y, was once offered to 

bear the sina of many; 
and unto them that look for him shall He appear 
the seeand time without sin unto saivution.*' 
Hebrews 9-28* 

Here is the local news— 

“Gleason Engineering Gives Clam Bake for 
Employees**' 

It seems that surprises are in order when 
they bring happiness and good will along with 
them* and in this particular instance it came in 
the form of an outing, where clams were served 
as the main course, and other foods were avail- 
able to all according to their own ehoofiing* 
This happy occasion was brought about by one 
of our local electrical cuirtractors here in the 
(*1ty of liinghaiiiLon* Marvin Gleason, owmer of 
Gleason Engineering Corporation, who, 1 am 
.^ure uscil these means of expressing hirf grati- 
tude toward his employees for their loyalty and 
faithfulnesa to him* and to the company. May 
the spirit of good will and that of cooperation 
have its perfect works in the days io come* 
I am contldent that if these attributes of good 
will be kept uppermost in the minds of employer 
and employee* that a better understanding of 
each other's problems will be realiKe<l* and ways 
and means of overcoming any <lilTerences can 
be worked out to the satisfaction of both parties. 
A personal invitation was extended to our B. A. 
Fred Gi'upp to attend the outing— which he 
accepted* 


L* U. NO. 25,1* 
TORONTO, ONT* 


fJdtiMr; The building 
boom still continues in 
this neck of the woods 
with no apparent let-up in sighU and although 
the material ailuation »« not improving at all, 
there still seems to be enough available to keep 
all of our members employed. In fact, the de- 
mand for men atill exceeds the supply of man- 
fiower by quite a good margin. 

Prime Minister Urew of Ontario, in order to 
show how much smarter be Ig than Prime Min- 
ister King of ranada* went to England and 
arranged to bring 7,(190 immigrants to Ontario. 
Most of these immigranta seem to be electricians 
and they arc mostly deciding that Toronto will 
be their future home* and, m they come by plane* 
they are unable to bring any tools with them. 
Nevertheless quite o few have been placed with 
our contractors and they seem to be doing a 
fair job according t« reports and after a few 
months should be able to hold their own with 
anyone, as the ones |iut to work through this 
office have all had a good training in the trade* 
but need some time to become accustomed to 
Canadian terms an it wayR of working. What 
happens to the others, no one seems to know 
or care* least of all Mr. Drew. All he is con- 
cerned with is in making Mr. King look foolish. 
Whether he h convincing the voting hooblie 
or not is uncertain. 

One lad went storming around the city being 
interviewed by newspapers and others, stating 
he wasn't going to pay any initiation fee to the 
union in oriler to go to work. He must have 
thought he was n blue blood and had pruileges 
not accorded to the natives and other inferior 
forms of life, rolonialx are probably rvhat he 
considers us* Anyway he didn’t join the union 
and secured a job as a mnintenanee electrician 
at a local sanatorium, and after being there a 
few w'eeks he Nvas given a routine check for TB 
and is now a patient of the sanatorium instead 
of an employee. It would seem that Mr, Drew 
does not believe in selocUve immigrutlon. For 
Ontario, anything will do, healthy or unhealthy. 

Our bowdlng league is going great guns under 
the direction of Brotbera Steve Weslak, Bill 
Findlay and Bus WilHon. There are several very 
good howlers, but moat are average* but they 
all have a good time anyway, and as there are 
more turning out every week* Brother Steve 
and Company will have to get more alleys for 
next 5 *ear. if they are to please everyone. 

Brother CockshuU reports that arrangements 
are proceeding for the annual dance which will 
be held on January 9th. 1948* and tickets will 
he available snO'n. 

Arrangements are also under way for a gath- 
ering of the Old Guard, which consists of mem- 


L U. NO. 390, Editor: E, f. Vick- 
1‘OKT ARTHUR, ers. L. V. No, 31>0’s 

TEXAS treasurer* and assist- 

ant foreman of the 
Texas Company electric department* has been 
off the Job three months due to a heart ailment. 
He is slaying at his camp in Woodville and has 
to go to the doctor every day. Vickers ia one 
of charter mem berg and servetl 190 as 

president a number of times, and is noW' also 
district vice-president of the Texas State Asso- 
tdntion of Electrical Workers. All his friends 
ere hoping for an early and complete recovery 
and his return to his Job and the union. 

Joe A. Verret, 899's business nianugcr and one 
of three men on the Texas State Ftklerwtion of 
Labor steering committee, made trips to Austin 
each of the last two weekends* in connection 
with steering committee and executive board 
meetings, preparing the ground for the federa- 
tion's legal attack on state anti-iabur laws. Joe 
has l>een and still is giving the best years of 
his life in the service of 390* the IBKW and 
the AFL. on a local and slate-wide fronL No 
man has ever worked harder, given more un- 
selfishly of his time and talents in promoting 
the welfare of organized labor than *Toe* His 
attractive wife, Eva* is an understanding and 
helpful teammate to .loe, actively helping him, 
an<l never complaining -when he is away from 
home ill most every evening on Union business* 
Eva says it must be like being married to a 
doctor whose professional calls keep him away 
from huine until his wife doesn't know whether 
she has a husband or not. Mast wives would 
have made their husbands get off a job like 
Joe's and get a 40-hour-a-week job. Yes* Joe 
lives not by bread alone. His fervent work 
for the betterment of the union is as much his 
life as is his bread. Under Joe's leadership 390 
has grown from a mere handful of men to now 
several hundred men. Each of us owe Joe not 
only tiur gratitude for his exceptional service* 
“above and heyond the call of duty,” but also 
owe him Ihe most loyal and helpful support in 
his efforts that we are capable of. 

H. Ij. Webb of the I.O, is a man we of 390 are 
proud to Huy we knew* hack when he was not 
a big shot* Webb is a second agaistant to i*resi- 
rlent Dan Tracy now* but in Lhe piiNl worked 
with our business manager Joe Verret, assisting 
Joe in managing 390's bujiiness through some 
very turbulent waters. Everyone who had the 
good fortune of knowing Webb became his 
staunch friend and admirer* and all predict that 
some day he wdll reach the top. \Ve liave never 
known a man with more genuine sincerity* con- 
geniality, and ability to win men over to his 
point of view and make them like It. 

Joe Verrei reports that all our local men are 
working now and that prospects are that we 
Avill have enough work to share some with the 
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Ladies' Bowlinq Team tpontored by L. U. No. 390. 


members of other loeails, whieh liiive hdjieil «h 
by usieig- tiur men when Linit-s were ?,lark fur 
lit re, Joe wUu rerinits iminpletiun of riet^oLmtiuns 
and winnijig' u 1 2-fen t huurly iiierenise fur ship-* 
yard f left rill li ns. Lriiir:irig tlieir nite lu SlfHi 
hourly comrmrci) iir prewur. 1'hf uevv lale 

will hfrumf erreftivf □jmii iijifirovul by the Navy, 
and Is expet'led mumerrliuily, 

Verret uIhh jejiurteiJ Ihiit at the UhI iiieeLiug 
of the uxfcutive hoard of the Texas .State I'iut- 
eratiun of [aihor, that the federatJun hired a 
law' firjii to handle federation business on a 
yearly retainer basis. This is sumethijig the 
A. F, of L, him needed in Texas a long Lime, 
ami they have already put them to work in a 
rase invollvinK un injunftinii against gypsum 
workers, and it looks like we have uiiulher very 
hot case coming iiji righi here In our own hack 
yard, which will require their legal assistance. 
Attorney and Stute Senator Hoy Cousins is 
representing 300 and working with the Federa- 
tion attorneya on the local case, 

Joe Verret is also electrical inspector for the 
City of Port Arthur, and the city ia sending 
Joe and 300^s president, Allen Babin, to the 
convention of electrical inspectors to be held 
In Jacksonville, FJorida, October 27-20. Joe 
urges all unions to see that they have delegates 
to these inspectors, conventions whenever they 
are held, as the meetings are verj- informative 
and helpful to inspectors and examining board 
members. 

L’oggy Locks, Joe's pretty secretary, is back 
on the ]ob, reporting the best vacation she ever 
had. She flew to Indiana where she juet H. T.. 
Webb ami his wife, and went with them to Wash- 
ington where Peggy and Mrs. Webb visited the 
I.O. while Webb waR attending to I.D. businesa. 

In addition to Verret and Babin being Rent 
by the city. L, U. 3H0 b sending Jack Taylor, 
who is an olficer in the Electrical Inspectors 
Assoctaiion, and R. IL Wood, vrho is chairmnn 
of 390's examining hoard. 

390 mourns the untimely death at 26 years 
of age of J. M. Yeary, a big-hearted, good-na- 
tured brother, whose humor and stuttering will 
be miaaed on our jobs. He leaves a wife and 
three children, to W'hom goes our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

L, U* No, 300'a members are enjoying some- 


Ihiiig m*w for usj wo aro sponsoring a womon'ij 
buwling team wJiich is entereil in the i lassie 
1-eugUf, which is liimiateil with the WIJK’ 
tWiMiieiFi^ Internal iuiiiiJ Howling I’lubK Quite 
a few uf our nivmUra go out, In the Lm^kic HmhI 
ing La IK'S every Wfii nesduy night to cheer and 
walt'h our team In their tontest. 4 . AL this writ- 
iiig, i„ M. 3!M) has overy reason to be |mmij oT 
their H|o>nsurei| learn, because, after having 
jdiiyed IH games, they are tied for ilrst jilace, 
and with a little luck they should wind up at 
the top of ihe heap iit the enti of the season, 
f uptiiin of the teiini is Mae HufTpuulr, who is 
described as nn ".A''' bowler and one of the best 
woman bowlers in tlie city, nm] when she isn't 
bowding is the wife of oui good Brother J. A. 
^iT‘f Wee'' iltifrpuuii-, general electric foreinafi 
on the lluPont Job near lieie. llortense Lantlry, 
presidoni of the Port Arthur Women's Howling 
As.soclation, is a member of the leum. Thia 
team bowk an average of TBO a game, bo yon 
.see they arc plenty good. We arts crudoaing a 
photograph of them W'hich we hope the editor 
may be able to use. In the photo, left to right, 
our Assistant Business Manager G. I, Thompson' 
Mae HolTpQUir, Ruby Eagleson. Lily Morvant. 
Iloriense Landry and Dorothy Daigle, 

Our Business Manager Joe A. Verret hur- 
riedly reported everything in pretty good shape 
here with almost everybody working, aa he 
rushed off to take a plane to Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, where he will attend a progressive meet- 
ing of vice presidents and business managers. 

L. U. No. 390 held its annual dance at the 
Avalon Club, October 24th ami it was one of 
the best we ever had— a big good-natured crowd 
imbued with the spirit of Brotherhood and fun, 
sparked by plenty of refreshments. We were 
honored with the presence of Roger Q, Evans, 
member of the Texas House of Representatives 
from Denison, and a Brother IBEW member and 
formerly business manager at Denison, and also 
formerly president of the Texas State A«ao- 
ciiition of Electrical Workers. Mr. Evans has 
diBlinguished himself in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a champion of labor, being a 
powerful and influential talker, but he told us 
he and other friemis of labor are powerless to 
prevent past and future anti-labor bills until 
wu gel out ami elect move labor cii miniates Lu 


help them turn the tide. Vernon Hulal, IBEW 
business manager from Heuumonl. ami T. K. 
Stiteldi), business manager of Lake (Ihurles, also 
were present at the dance. 

Brother E. B. Black le doing double dut.y now 
for ibe good of the union, working on con- 
st ruction at the Jefferson Chemical plant and 
teaching a clasB in the National FJcctric Code 
in Orange at night. Brother "'Yunkic" Hooker 
is hard at work with bi- of apprentices 

who are making goou lu'ugiess* Uur recording 
secretary, A. J. .'Stevens, delivered another timely 
and impressive talk on labor relations over radio 
station KOI.E, 7 p.m., on the 29th, 

Add this unhappy ending which please remem- 
ber: the NAM is still working for the abolition 
of Bodal security, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce is working for the abolition of overtime 
pay, and Senator Taft, speaking of his Tiift- 
Ilartley bill, boasts "you ain't soon nothing yet.” 
Your duty to your family ami ruitlon demands 
that you qualify yourself Lu vdIl» t» ijiuteet both. 

C. Ri^wi.m-: Smith. P, S, 

ti. r. NO. 109, ^ Editor: A revival of 
WINNH^Kti, MAN, interest in the state of 
working coniliilons and 
remuneration is hringing more BroLheCR to L. U. 
409 meetings. .Attendance is representative of 
every department and is encournglng our oBcers 
to stay on the bit in our push for parity with 
United Statea railroad wages. 

A comprehensive reporl of the receni, conven- 
tion of Division No. 4 In Winnipeg was given 
|jy R. Peacock, with supfih ineutary infurnmtion 
by Brothers Wilson and Tait. The big news, 
of course, was the decision to demimd from the 
railroad managemenl the lung overdue Iw’ti* 
weeks holiday with pay. A federal government 
conciliation board has already dudUeil in our 
favor but a stubborn railroad board has pleaded 
inability to pay. .Anothei refusal ani] tllvibiun 
No, 4 will withdraw all men from service. 
Among IHEW members, the decision was 99 JJ 
|ier cent in favor of a atHke. Wage revision 
will cmiiB after the holidays isBue. in a eon 
eei'teil elfort^ to regaiu tpiir prewar standard of 
living. 

ReeognUhm uf the part ptayed by the railroad 
electridaivs in union work ranie when Hrothcr 
Keith Cockburn was elevated to a vice-presiden- 
tial chair in Division No. I. i.. IT. No, 409 hgii 
the pleasure of meeting the new vice presiilent 
un his return from the 1946 Frisco convention 
and wishing him success in his new responsi- 
hilities. 

H rot her Elmer Tench was recently retired on 
jiensiun after 30 years service with the (LNMi. 
He was the recipient of gifts from lioih Fruna- 
cona and Fort Rouge and left with the best 
wishes for his well-being from the Brotherhood. 

Inducted with appropriate ceremony were Alex, 
Kahlian, of Fort RuUge; M. DuLka, of FriuiHCona, 
and Fred Snead, of Biggar, Saskatchewan, 

Dn the sick list, but most likely bock to normal 
when this appears in print, are Brother Watkins, 
our former financial secretary, Brother Jeff 
Raker, of Fort Rouge, and Brother Uryhn, of 
Franscona. 

For those who like to keep track of our 
wondering Brothers, here are some of the latest 
moves: Brother Ed Aladdex has gone to Port 
Mann. British Columbia; Stan Wiggins, of Sas- 
katoon, will replace Aladdex at Melville, leaving 
one hole to be filled at Saskatoon, 

Well, Brothers, that's the October report; see 
ypu at the next meeting at the Labor Temple. 

M. J. Pot H IKK, P. S. 


L. U. NO, 420, ^difor,’ On Saturday 
W'ATERBURY, evening. October llth, 

CONN. our local celebrated its 

10th anniversary vrith 
a dinner and dance at the Hotel Elton, Water- 
bury. Nearly all of the original charter members, 
still with the company, were in attendance. Of 
course, we had our wives and in several in- 
stances, the adult sons and daughters of various 
members. 

President Walt Wright opened the address 
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Sf^clmn with a warm welcome to all. He was 
followed by the spearhead arid keystone of our 
local, in short, our business manager, Frank 
Scully, who, as usual at soda! functions, spoke 
loo bridly, Concerning our trials and tribula- 
tions down the paths of yesteryearp Frank mult] 
tell n story. 

Good old ^Hvork'hoise^' an<| boss of (hu enler- 
tuirinient committee, Arthur J. {nuidn Kunkei 
was another short talker. *M^uteh'" is also tlio 
steward of F. U. 420, and how he coordinates 
his tasks with all of the departmental stewards 
uncter him, we'll never know, but he does! 

Our recording secretary, Fred Austin, traced 
a brief summary of our earliest days, Don 
('liase, of our treasury department, spoke up 
and said he was glad and happy to be present. 
He is a quiet and retiring sort of fellow as are 
many of our officers and workers — short on 
words but long on determinaiion and energy to 
see ihe job through. 

Next came the historian for this occasion, 
genial Joe Fenian, our vice president and one 
of our past presidents. He paid a just tribute 
to the original pioneers and was well applauded 
for his remarks. Brother Joe is one of our 
most competent after-dinner sponkers. 

rharles i. Kenny, our eKecuilve hoard chair- 
man spoke hr telly in much the same manner aa 
Don Chase, However, we are Indeed grateful 
to him for hringing his charming daughter. Miss 
Phyllis, who rendered several vocal solos be- 
tween the various addresses. Her singing was 
well received and prompted several encores. A 
bouquet of roses expresseil our deepest appre- 
ciution. 

Business manager, Frank O'Hara of the Nor- 
walk local on our company properlios, said he 
waa happy to Ise present, .\nother quiet gentle- 
man, one of our former presidents, Joseph E. 
Pilkingtan, whs one of our special guMts for the 
evening. Tic too, spoke of hla early days and 
Vp'ork accompli shed, fJoe has been graduated 
from us.) 

As dessert always rounds out a well-planned 
menu, so we had the best for the last on our 
speakers’ platform — none other than Walter 
Kenehck, the International representative for 
the Second District and the godfather of our 
loeal. Brother Walt was just about the proudest 
man present as he told of the early struggles, 
the milestones gained and the fondest hopes for 
our future progress. 

Our International vice pre^^idenl, John J. 
Hogan, sent his regrets for inability to attend 
due to pfesaure of business. Another Interna- 
tional representaUve of our district, Francis 
Moore, also sent his regrets due to convalescence 
from recent injury. Brother Frank, we too, 
hold In fond esteem for his hard work For us in 
the pUBl, Our only sad note was the inability 
of our financial secretary, Francia O’Brien fa 
very capable fellow), to be present. At the 
moment, his dad was at death’s door and passed 
away a couple of days later, Hrother Frank 
had been slated to be our M. C. for this occasion 
but family duties ruled otherwise. 

Foregoing is a list of our pioneers who, ex- 
cepting the last four named, we are happy to 
say are still with us and quite active: F, J. 
Scully, Don Chase, Charles Deegan, Fred Bes- 
sette, Fred Daniels, George Brown. Joe Valechko, 
John Ileirernan. William Scully, Heorge Chase. 
Jim Sullivan and William Kasehnb 

Many more lines couhl be written H we were 
to list the mimes of the numerous loyal, con- 
adentious and hard-vrorking nllleei’B of our vari- 
ouH units, and that indufles depiirlmentat stew- 
ards aa well, who ’were present, and enjoyed w'e 
know, the celebration of our HHh anniversary. 
Oldtirners like Andy Stokes. Charlie Deegan and 
Bill Rchandelmaier enjoyed them immensely. 
Yours truly enacted the role of M, C. for the 
#”"cnlng- 

At.BKHT F. DoraiiTV, C, 


L, U, NO, 462, Each month 

jrNEAUt ALASKA numerous inquiries are 
received from journey- 
men in all parts of the United States requesting 
infermatian on job availability and living condi* 


tions in our vicinity* We appreciate hearing 
from the Brothers, but all this correspondence 
en tails a lot of time and work in answering* So* 
may w'e contribute a letter fur your correspond- 
ence flection of the "JOLTiNAL OF Ki.eothktal 
Workers and Opebators” to clarify the present 
emplfiyment situation in this district. 

AL present lher*i are no jobs aviiilable in this 
vicinity for journeymen workers in the electrical 
field. There ia no major construction program 
under our jurisdiction and as far as we know, 
none i« being contemplated! In the near future, 
Thia information is for anyone who has a 
yearning to come to Alaska and particularly 
Juneau. 

Leonard Johnson* B, M. 


L. U* NO, 595* Edit&r, Hubert H. 
OAKLAND* CALIF. Humphrey . Mayor of 
Minnoapolifl. addretifled 
the A. F. of Ij, eoiivention in San Francisco, He 
said not to wage a campaign of revenge or we 
might lose — but rather get a progressive pro- 
gram that will HiJpeal to all working people as 
well n& small busiiu’cs men and professional 
people. Sounds like common ciense, Mr, Mayor* 

One is inclined to wonder bow the voters up 
there picked out such a progressive man to head 
their city government and then elected such a 
man as Ball in the Senate. He must have sneaked 
in when they weren’t looking. He is a sneak* 
you know'. 

Here is food for thought from the California 
State Federation of Labor New's Letter, under 
date of August 13* 1947: 

"An article in the August 2, 1947 issue of 
TFcefc* devoted to the prollta of Ameri- 
can industry during the first half of 19 17. throws 
some light on this problem. Speaking of promts 
during this period, IFre^c sauii 'But 

they still Lopped anything on record. Taken 
together, the first and second quarters add up 
to a breath-taking half-year. From an earning 
standpoint* this six-month period is liy all adds 
the biggest.’ 

"Referring to a report of Lhc United ,S^tates 
Department of Commerce, the magaaine says: 
*The Department of Commerce estiniales ten- 
tatively that in the first half of 1947, U. S. cor- 
porations cleared about $8*700,000,000 after 
taxes. This six-month period alone tops the 
earnings of any full year before 1941. ... If 
the second half is equally good, total 1947 earn^ 
ings will bo nearly 50 per cent above last year’s 
record $12,539,000,000.’ 

"The profsta of individual corpe rations are 
cited, which throwa additional light on what is 
happening in our ecanuniy. Quoting the midyear 
report of General Electric, by its President* 
Charles E. Wilson, Business TFeci says: Tien- 
era] Fleetric’s sales for the first six months of 
1947 were $037*757.070, which was approximately 
30 percent greater than for any full year prior 
to 1941. It is estimated that these sales will 
provide a net Income of more than 32 million 
dollars.’ 

"In the case of General Cablo, its earnings 
for the second quarter of 1947 amounted to 
$1*998,000 as eonlrasted to $1,222,000 for the 
comparable period of 194G. ail increase of over 
60 percent. 

“r'uiti’rj Rtales Steel more than doubled its 
earnings in the second quarter of 1947 ns com- 
pared with the same period for 1946. Jts second 
quarter 1947 earnings were $20,336,858 and 
$13,900,270 a year ago* Tot ill oariitnga for the 
first half flf 1047 showed an even greater in- 
crease nvor earnings in the first half of 1940, 
which were $08*571,379 ami $21,138,541. re- 
spectively. 

*'!n the case uf General Motors, second quar- 
ter earningH rope from $10,321,000 for the second 
half of HUO io $81,805*000 fur the cnrrespoml- 
ing perimi <if 1947, a more than Ove-fold in- 
crease* 

"Similar figures are supplied for the major 
Aiiierieun cfn-purations ami they nil tell the same 
story. Increased earnings and increased profits. 


U thus beeomcB almost indisputable that tbe 
additional income American business has re- 
ceived as a result of increased prices ban gone* 
not into higher wages as contended by certain 
elements, hut into higher profits.” 

J* B. Spanglek, P. S* 


L. U, NfL til 8* Editor: Well boyfl, 
nM.'VHA, NKI4K* here we are starting 
to go to press again* 
A wonderful time was had by all the Brother 
members, wives, aems, daughters and sweet- 
hearts, who ntt ended the dance October 5, 
Admission was as you know, by your IBEW 
card. Local CIS or a receipt for same. 

For those of you Brothers who missed out on 
same, you surely missed a swell time. Re- 
freshments and eats were served free. Ohi Boyt 
what delicious ham* Many door prizes were 
given out to the lucky persorvs in the form of 
trade certificate*, The dance orchestra gave out 
with the new and old-time music. The dance 
was very successful through the hard work 
of the following Brothers: Harry Bittner, Rob- 
ert Hansen, Koberi Baburek, Anton Pa^sderka* 
Nate Croft, Ta^c Mlnikus* and last but not least, 
good old John Kennedy, the smiling Irishman* 
I understand the members would like a social 
every month. Well Brothers* get up to the 
union meetings and express your opinions and 
make a few suggealtons* 

By the way, have you all got your insurance 
policies — if not, see yoUr financial secretary 
at once and remember to keep your union dues 
paid up* It’s up to you and you only* so don’t 
get behind. 

The members of Local 6lS also wish to extend 
their sympathy to our President Lee Minikus* 
in the loss of his mother* Also the families of 
Brothers whose names I do not have at this 
writing. May Iheir souls rest in peace, 

Pat j. McCann. P, S* 


L. U. NO. 654, Editor: We at L* U* 
CHESTKU, FA. No* 654 are holding 
our ears to the ground 
for any and all infomiatioTi, deci?iions. advice* 
etc*, relative to the Tnft-Hartley bill* 

Tt seems to be the opinion of fair thinking 
citizens that no piece of natiotiul iegislalioni 
passed prior to the Taft- Hartley Bill, compares 
with it* as regards its inability to operate aa a 
legal statute. 

It is not our idea to quarrel with our national, 
state, or local lawmakers; rather we are of the 
opinion that our form of government aa pro- 
mulgated by those statesmen of the pawt who 
gambled their very lives and liberty to give to 
us the reality of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; the Constitution of the United States* and 
the Bill of Rights were outstanding in their 
ability and knowledge as lawmakers. 

Yet it seems as if little has been learned from 
our history* hy many of our present-day law- 
makers, in particular* those who were respon- 
sible for the formulation ami passage of the 
vicious Taft-Hartley law; a law if foumi en- 
forceable would take from the worker* (organ- 
ized or unorguniiiinh as a whole, many of the 
important gains fought for and won by the 
organized worker. 

It is iinfortiirmt.u that so many of our law- 
maker a come by their imsition In life by such an 
easy path. So many of them have had wealthy 
and influential forbears and have used these 
means to further only the selfish gains of them- 
selves and certain favored groups. 

On the other hand, fortunately, there are 
those lawmiikerfl, who. regardless of their back- 
ground hove the necessary zeal and courage 
to fight the battle of equal rights and for a 
program of ndvaiicemenL fur the good of olL 

To those* w^e must pin our faith and lend our 
support, in doing so w^e will live to see just 
courts relegate vicious and unjust legislation 
to the wastepaper basket of oblivifin. 

J* A. DOHCllERTV, F, S* 
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EletWciani on the |ob at flie New York-Pannsyli^ania Paper Mills Company, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

See letter froin L- Ur No. 812. 


h. Ih NO, Kditiit: Old GOH 

KANSfNGe ^UCIL uiipeareil in the 

VV'orker lately heeuuee 
bnilding a cut liiK^e. 
1 here is a very ^ood ispint of helpfulness aninim' 
ihe Brothers, Some of the Brothers are liiiMil* 
\nu and rehnildine homes aiiJ by Uel|iin^r vm h 
olher* it helps to cul down the cost uf iheni. 

Work Is boldmij uj> well In the area. Some of 
you Br*‘thers who want ii ifoml Wiirm, inside job 
for the winter hiiti beUei eet in l.nuih with mir 
business aprent* 

Brothers Dart, Geddlo* Shearman and Vnn 
Horn are on the sick list ut tlila writing. 

The By-Law's Committee has cgmpleted ita 
work and it was submitted to the local foi ap- 
proval. We have a number of changes that have 
needed going over for some time* 

When you read this* you will have eaten your 
Thanksgiving dinner, but I still want to wish 
you a happy Thanksgiving, Don*t forget the 
ones who are not as lucky as we are* 

SPENrER C. (RE&Etl Mead. P, S. 


L, U* NO. 733, Ediiar: 1 cannot say 
I*,\SC.\COL? L A, niy reason fur not 

MISR, writing in the past 

three inonthB was lack 
of something to write almut, for much water 
has passed under Uie li ridge since my last 
article. 

First, Ihe writer has been on annual leave 
(vacutlun) and also atlemled the Mississippi 
Electricu! Workers convention at Jackson, Mih- 
iissippL While there was no money bag there 
to reach my hand in. >ve do feci aa if we got 
plenty of information which will be beneficial* 
both to those who attended and also to the local 
unions they represented. 

We stressed the strength of organ illation* 
eitchanged problems and views, hut the one thing 
or things that will be of great help both to the 
man who uses his tools and to the contractor. 
Is legislation which we hti'pe sponsor. Ah most 
of the readers know, nil u person has to do in 
Mississippi is to buy n screw liriver and pliers 
and suy to the public, *'J urn a contractor, kd 
me wire your bouse or fdace of business/' then 
be is a bonafide contractor* Of course, sonie 
rities and larger towns huve (mil nances but we 
feel that they are insulficient ami do not help 
the Slate as a whole* 1 don't believe any one 
would let a man who had not proven his iiuali- 
fications give him medicine because he just 
happened to have n little “black bag" with some 
pills in it, so we decided to ask the legislature 
to pass a bill requiring any one doing electrical 
work to have a license und to provide for an 
electrical inspector, lo Inspirct all work done In 
the state of Mississippi. We understand otber 
statfH have such laws, 

WtiVking conditianii urv ubkiut live same as 


they have been for Lwh' years — -also, the pay m 
about the same whlU* fotid prices are still on the 
upward trend boL we si ill hope for someLhljig 
better, 

John V. Hae.ev, P, S. 


L* U. NO, 773, Editor: Local liidon 
WINDSOR, ONT, 773 has been out of 
your new'S fur a long 
time, but from now on we hope to have news 
every month* 

I his k a good time to sLurtt because our next 
regular meeting* night Imsi been declared an oiKUi 
night for a stag. Fifteen and 20Tyear member- 
ship pins are going to be presented and we hope 
to have a full house. But more about this next 
month* 

Ihings here in Windsor are bright for our 
boys* At the last calling, all men were working 
and some shops wanted men* The material 
shortage seems to be the only drawback in this 
sector* Why? Thai is the S04 question. 

Congratulations! t'* hemberger of Local Union 
73.'> on your definition of our tools* How rigfit 
you are. 

And «i> from WimlHor, *"Llieorja“ uniil next 
Uino. 

“Ciuu'i;" Rtkvrnron, P* S* 

L. U, NO* S12. Editor: Lettors to 
W1 FjL[ AMSI*ORT, yimr desk from Local 
P*‘V* H]2 huve been In n 

neglected state of re- 
cent monthsp but with this letter, which I hojie 
to be the first of many, I wish to introduce 
myself as the newly appointed press secretary 
of L. U. 812, coming your way with some news 
from this area. 

Affairs of the local arc operating olRcieiilly 
nnd .smoothly under the capable hands of 
Bmtber A. L. Vance as president and Brother 


WOUKKRS’ CON TRiHUTION TO 
CHRISTMAS 

The Flectrieal Workers of Enid* in coopera- 
tion with the electrical contractors of the city, 
have announced whiU ennsti lutes a major con* 
tribution to the spirit of the Christmas season, 
which is hovering just around the corner of 
another month. These two groups have offered 
their services without charge in erecting the 
Christmas decorations which are to be put up 
in Enid for the holiday season: and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Worker*^. 
Local B-1141, and the Electrical Contractors 
Association, are due the heart fell thanks of the 
dli/.eris of Enid for this major contribution to 
u sottflunal effort* 

^Eiiid, Okhihoma Daili/ 


Floyd Rees or ufi business manager* We now 
have an organ Nation of 99 journeymen and ap- 
prentices with more joining our ranks each 
meeting. Interest in the local is at a high pitch 
and the evidence of our accomplishments wdll 
be forthcoming in later letters to your desk. 

Here in WlUinmspori the apprentice program 
for veterans has been successfully merged with 
the operations of the Veterans' Administration, 
fio that now. the apprentices enjoy the privi- 
leges of a related theory course at the Williams- 
port Technical Institute, one of the largest in- 
stitutes of ilo type in the country* The thought 
occurs here, as our Brothers in Lima, Ohio, have 
already stated in the October Issue of ihe 
NAL, that many of the veterans feel the $2fiU 
maximum imposed upon them by the CSovern- 
ment is a hardship in this day of rising costs of 
living* 

I am Hen ding along a photograph taken nt 
the New York-lVnnsyivania Paper Mills fTmi- 
pany, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, where apprfixi- 
matedy 50 elect rkda ns from the hH-al have been 
working since January 1, li)4b, with the J. 
Livingston Co,, New York City, New York, as 
the general conlrnrtor, and Lester M. Hen nett 
as general sujjcrin tendon t and A. T,. Vance a<i 
general foreinfiii. 

R. L* Hawrinji, P\ N* 


I.* U* NO, 8T7, Editor: Effective 

NKW VOIOv, N. Y, September I, 1 9-47, the 
Shop-Craft employet*:: 
of the New York t'entral Railroad, among olber 
railroad workers were awarded a 151-: eenl 
hourly pay increase. This award brought llie 
hourly pay srule ftjr F,lect ideal Wkirkers uit Liic 
New York CeriLral up to $1.20 per hour. This is 
a far cry from vvhnt we consider udei|uate corn- 
pen fiation but it is a gEjod step in the right diroc- 
tiort and we are grateful to the Intornaiionnl 
representatives through whose diligent and un- 
tiring efforts this award was made* However at 
the last meeting it was unmistakably under- 
stood that the membership of Local Union 817 
would devote Itself to the attainment of the 
following goals. 

1, FORTY HOUR WEEK — It has been proved 
beyond the shadow of any doubt that a greater 
degree of efficiency, n higher quality of work, 
and a lower rate of absenteeism is attained by 
employees w'orking on ii 4(bhour basic work week 
as against the reooril of eiiiployees working on 
the long uuLiiiudtid (except on the rail roads } 48- 
hour work week* it in undeniably the right of 
Ihe American worker to have ample time to 
Hpenci with bis family In the pursuit of relaxa- 
tion and activity other than that of the bread- 
winner. This right has been recngidxec] In 
almost every other indtiHtry but the railroad in- 
dustry, We, the members of Local Union 8!7 
want it understood that the 40-hour week should 
be among the prime demands made upon the 
railroads in any future negotiations. 

2* PAID HOLIDAYS^There are certain days 
in the calendHr year that are recognbed as 
days of special observance. It seems to this 
>vriter that they lire days of special observance 
for everyone but the mil roads. We heri^with 
serve notice on all concerned I bat we shall strive 
to be paid for the seven legal hfdidays in the 
year* 

3* PAYDAYS— wherever the state laws do 
mst demand a regular weekly payday* the New 
York Centra! sees fit tu pay its einployeeH twice 
a month* if one of these scheduleil paydays 
should fall on Saturday. Sunday* or on a holiday 
our beneficent em[doyer tells us that wc can 
wait until the following working day far our 
money* This might nut seem tu be too much of 
a hardship to anyone who has not hoi! tu stretch 
a not-too-elastic railroad pay envelope over 19 
days and three weekentls. But to us it is an 
unniJceasaTy burden ilesigned to keep the offiee 
stuffs of the railroarts down to a minimum. 
This must be corrected. It is goal number throe 
on our agenda and wc Hhnll not Htop light i rig 
iihorl of its nttainnicrit. 

We ask tbe cooperation of our Brolheri in 
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Some of the members of L U. No, 044 who marcheJ in Sedalie, Missouri's Labor Day parade. 


the other branches of the electrical industry to 
thm extent: 

1. Tell any Doubting Thomas that your friemis 
in the railroad industry <io not know what it is 
to receive time-ami'a-half payment for work 
performed on Halurdays, or double-time for work 
performed on Sundays or holiday r. 

2. Tell him Hail road Electricul Workers have 
Hover even spent a Christmas day at home with 
their fatniliCEi wilfioui the knowlodtrc that this 
pleasure would cost them a day's pay. 

3. Toll him further that Hail road Electrical 
Workers do not even know what it is to g:et a 
pay check every week, even though the weekly 
pay day haa long been an American ins^titution, 

4. Tel! him that the Railroad Electrical Work- 
erjs are ^fig-htinff mad’ and are sticking together 
to the end that the railroads are forced to see 
the light. We have the organization to do it, and 
do it we will, 

Ar, CiANo, P. S. 


L, U. NO. H33, Editor: Local 835 is 

JACKSON, TKNN, still going strong. All 
of our members are 
working hard. We are having plenty of R.E.A, 
work. 

Our busineas manager, Ed Nichols, gtJt a new 
laitoniobile this week. Cuess he will he getting 
around more now. He has really been working 
hard and doing a good Job, , 

We still don't have a dale for our State 
Electrical Association to be held iit Jackson, 
Tennesseep some time In December. tVe cordially 
invite alt the delegates and members who can 
come. 

The Southern Hus Line boys have heon on 
strike for live months now. The company has 
started operating with scabs, Urganir.ed labor 
and its friends arc still behind themp hoping 
they will win. 

W’eiL 1 guess this is all for now. I will try 
to have more next time. 


L, U. NO, 84 L Editor: I am for* 
SEIIAI lA, MO, warding to you under 
separate cover, a pho- 
tograph of some of our members who w'ere 
in the Labor Day parade. 

Due to a misunderstanding of time mid place, 
other members of f.ocal 844 were not on the 
picture, 

Tlic names of the mcmbcrB on this picture are 
as follows: 

Front row — loft to right: G. 0- Hawley, gen- 
eral chairman: Hex Schrader* Richard Hawley, 
electrician apprentice; James Bartlotl, electrician 
apprentice; William Standard and l\ F. Hender- 
son, local chairman. 

Second row— left to right: Richard Keenan, 
financial secretary; Glen Thomason* Joe Tayne, 
Samuel Ben ware and Fred Naylor, electrician 
apprentice. 

Third row — left to right* Kurman Riley, presi- 
dent, Fred Rose, I..eigh Allcorn and R. E. Tay- 
lor, 

CUAiujca R. KELLtm, P. S. 


ATTENTION: BOWLERS 

The 4th annual LB.E.W* 
Bowling Tourmiment will he 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
Saturday, March 27th and Sun- 
day, March 28ih, TH48. Entry 
liiaiiks will be mailed to all the 
teanrs who participated in the 
third annual tournament in De- 
troit in 1047. Teams must be 
composed of members of the 
Brotherhood only. Bowl I 
teams desirinjr entry blanks or 
for further information please 
contact — Edgar H, Lorenzen, 
5840 Staley Ave,, St. Louis 23, 
Missouri. 


L. U. NO. 981, Editor: Mr.^red L* 
LANCASTER, OHIO Mnrrlaon, divimcm 
manager of the Ohio 
Power rompnny (Southern Division) was gucRi 
of Local 981 nf the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, at a 7 o’clock dinner at 
Granville Inn, October 24, 1947. This dinner 
was a testimonial from the members of Local 
981 to Mr. Morrison for the harmonious relations 
enjoyed for the past two years. 

Mr. Morrmon’s entire career has been in the 
electric industry starting with the Dayton Power 
and Light Company. He waa later with an 
electric utility company in Auburn. New York, 
from which position he came to Newark, Ohio, 
in 1909 with the Licking Light and Power Com- 
pany, a predecessor of the Ohio Power Company, 
in charge of sales. 

Mr, Morrison reuiained in Newark during the 
formation of the Ohio Towet Company until 
19 J 7* when he was transferred to Fostoria, Ohio, 
as district manager, Mr. Morrison was returned 
to Newark in 1930 as manager of the Southern 
Division, 

Mr Morrison’s guests were Mr. Harol^ Tur- 
ner, general manager the Ohio Power Company, 
Mr George Beatty of Canton, Ohio, and Mr, 
0. J. Killian, new division manager, Southern 
Division of the Ohio Power Company. 

Mr Ira HraBwell, Internationa! representative 
of the 1 nternntional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers anil 100 members of Local 9S1 were, 
present, i.ocal 981 includes Ohio Power Com- 
pany workers in Newark, Mt. Vernon, Zanes- 
ville, Crooksville, Logan, Lancaster and sur- 
rounding counties. 

Homer Petty, P, S. 


L. U, no. lOnJ, Editor: Each month 
SALIN.V, KANS. we are interested to 
road the correspon- 
dence aection of the Journal and note the many 
things of interest done by the other locals, both 
as to busineaa and pleasure. We are admitting 
that almost all of them are in stride with 
progress all the way. 

Being a small local we don't have as many 
things to write about in this section, but will 
try to got in a few lines this month for a 
change. 

We feel as if things here in the midwest are 
about normal, everyone working — plenty to do, 
and the future looks pretty good. Most of our 
Brothers who worked where they were needed 
most at the start of the war are now back here 
at home. We bad a large air field and army 
camp built here and we enjoyed the help given 
us by many Brothers of other locals and would 
enjoy hearing from them ns they find time to 
write. 

In the week just passed we enjoyed the com- 
pany of all our contractors at a big chicken 
dinner ami the turnout by all was good and a 
very nice time enjoyed by all. We resolved to 
do this more often. 

J, W. Morrow, P. S* 


L, U* NO, 1141, Editor: Let's con- 

OK LA MOM A CITY, aider. The quality of 
OKL,\, a given government, in 

filmoHt every respect, 
will be founr! commensurate to the quality of 
the governed. 

Lenders are but the popular expressions of 
the masses; not one, be he saint or tyrant, com- 
mands a panacea to all the ills which beset the 
group, society, or nation of individuals. 

Psychological conflict contributes to socio- 
logical patierns of behavior. The individual’s 
investment infiuences the final measurement 
which gauges the quality of a society. Thus each 
in his inve-stment shares alike in the final re- 
sult of the total effort. 

Nations are founded upon the stoic* man-of- 
earih philosophy. They rUsintegrate under the 
sensual, epicurean philosophy. Stoicism shares 
its sweat and bread with all who choose. Epi- 
cureanism feedft upon the fallen. 


J. W. Goodwin, P, S. 
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Electricidni dn the [ob at tha Palatiap Floriddp^ Paper-Mill projatt, Ptiote sent In by L. U, Ho* 1205^ 


Aristocracy and labor are brothers. Ancient 
Rome discovered this, bat too late* When the 
trarbariana stormed her jjates, serfs woi-e 
shackled to the soil, labor was chained to the 
wheel of industry, and freedom was in the 
dungeon of political anarchy. Thus, and rightly 
so, she fell into a shapeless heap of shame and 
degradation, 

America is confronted with colossal problems 
of state* Will democracy survive? Yes, if the 
same stoic spirit prevails that pushed the fron- 
tiers westward across this continent, establish- 
ing a freedom unparalelled in the history of man, 
yes democracy will live on. America would do 
well to consider the fate of Rome as she grap- 
ples with the question of labor's place within 
the ramparts of her borders. 

An explosion begins with the Ignition of a 
single atom of an explosive substance, and ends 
with the total devastation of a given area. 
Conflkt can begin in an individual and result 
In a bULluloglcul ox plosion with equal devasta- 


tion* Lei labor and capital Join hands and sell 
democracy on the merits of democracy. Let 
us never again permit the drums of jingoism to 
smother our better judgment. For while the 
nations of the earth stand in healed con diet at 
the crossroads of destiny, the atom bomb sits 
waiting in the ante chamber for our decision. 

Let Ui pause and think 1 

W. M. Cheatham. P. S. 


U. NO. 1205» Editor: Kncloaed is 
OAINESVILLE, a picture of the boys 

FLA. on the puper-mill job 

at Palatka, Florifin. 
which was manned by the old reliable r2p5. 
We have had our ups and downs — mostly the 
dovrns. 

We believe that almost everyone on Ihb job 
wm satisfied with the job. and we hope that 
we can run another one soon just as good. 
Yes, there is always something that could be 


better; we always hnd it that way, but some of 
the boys have made a nice stake on this job. 
and as always some have spent it as fast as 
they got It. As for L, U. No. 1206, 1 surely hope 
all the boys that have worked here will feel 
they can come hack and be welcomed. Here 
it is as it is almost every pi ace. tVe have 
lots of work coming up, but when we can't 
say. However, we almost always have a few 
days' work when a Bruiher coiiies this wtiy. 

We are going to have a party the 10th of 
October and boy 1 mean we are going to have 
a party! Now you just wait and see who 
nil we will have. We are going to try to get e 
picture of the boys and girls who will be here 
at the party. We are hoping that we will have 
some of the old hoya and we can hII have a real 
nice time. Now when you look at this picture, 
don't think we canH have aoTne tall boys here 
in Florida, That is go they can wade in the 
high water. Brother Bell, L. U. 1205. and Brother 
Thompson, !.. IL TOR, make Rrother IT. IL Hol- 
land. L. U: 1205, look bad. 

Well, enough for this time, and if I get this 
picture in. we will call it O.K. 

List of the boys in the picture: 

Fonrth R, W. Okes. 323; R. L. Carbett, 

1206; J. F, Huber. 1206; A. R. Sikes 1205; H. 
C. Clark, Jr., 1205; L. E. Norhinder, 00; A. 
Hughes. 1205; L. F. Bell, 1205; 11. II. Holland. 
1206; G. F. Thompson, 108; n. Rosser, 574; W. 
K. Brookes, 676; R. M. Sleigh, 177; J. II. Little, 
340; W. G. D'Arcev, 1206; S. 0. Smith, 1206; 
A, E, Whatley 1206; G. W, Spencer, 108. 

Ser.ond rmo: G. T, Rice, lOB; J. K. Shaw, 1205; 
G. Barnes, 1205; W. F. Browning, 1205; W. 
Rimincmg, 605; T. G. Ward, 136; J. W. Knight, 
108; J, O. Birmsed, 340; W. L. Jones, 1206; 
J. F. Harris, 1205; E. C. King, 60fi; V. E. Lucas, 
X77; H. N, Channell, 136; R. H. Howell, 1206. 

Third roie: B. F. Hagerman, 108; R, M, .4yers, 
103; A. Driggers, 1205; V. R, Donalaon, 120S; 

R. R. Driggers, 1205; L, F. Leurick, 1206; J. D. 
Strickland, 1206; B. L. Garvin. 310; 0, L. 
Teague, 1206; W. B. Morriu. 1205; F. A* Rug- 
gies* 1205; R* L. Odom. 1205; E. L Ricketson, 
1205; W. W. Chaneey. 1205; W. W. Blasitigamc, 
1206; R. C. DuBois, Jr, 1205; C. E. Roach, 1205. 

F roiit row: L. F. Richardson, 1205; R, Burns, 
1205; W. H. Franzman t steward), 1206; M. W. 
Cannon {foreman), 1206; iL F. Gillis (business 
manager), 1205; H. B. Whitaker (electrical 
auperintendent). 1205; Geo. Alexander (fore- 
man), 503; H. B. Ogburn ^ foreman), 1205; A. 

S. Riddle (storeroom man), 1205; Bon Love 
(general foreman), 1206; K. E. Crosby, 1205; 
C, G. Jinkens, 1206; M. K. Gainey, 108. 

IL IL WmTAKEIt, P. S. 



Press Secretary Reuben 5ear& snapped this photo at a recent stag party held by L, U. 1363 
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l.. U. NO. 138:i, Editor; Wliile Ihla 

HALl'JMOliK, MIX tetter waa bemc: com- 
pOBed, my phone hm 
been t-injjing and when I answer someone on 
the line telta me he has a scoop-^ — a big scoop at 
that, and what is morc,^ he wants it in this 
issue of our Journal. After Hstoning to the 
utoryj I deem it advisable to check up to have 
the said story verified. So on til then, the scoop 
will have to set awhile and cool ofT. 

Now to get back to my report. If you remem- 
ber back a few issues ago, 1 quoted about condi- 
Uons nf IS or 20 ships tied up at the Coast Guard 
yard. Weil!!! they nro still tied up, and mow it 
becomes a condition of the workmen. Those 
who have been furlouRhed or separated have 
been placed on better ptbs. some earning as 
much ag shop masters, and they didn’t have to 
go to college or engineering schools. Why just 
a few minutes ago the phone rang again; thiss 
time this informer tells me that after a recent 
test — a few workers in Electronic Shop L. U. 
No. 54, hove been given papers which means 
they are through with the yard. How do you 
like that? Those that are still on are considering 
resigning. So you see the plight the Coast 
Guard civilian w'orkera are in. I hate to write 
ibis report, but your scribe niust perform his 
duty. 

Our Flasby-FIashes are a little brighter. At 
a recent stag held hy our cnterttiinmcnt com- 
mittee, your scribe snapped the enclosed snap- 
shot of our Brothers in a carefree mood . . . 
holding on to the hot water bottles. What will 
the enLortMinment committee do notl? 

A Merry Christrnns and a llaiipy New Year 
from Local Union No. 1 3811 and me. 

RKtmRK Skars, P. S. 


L. U, NO. M.19, Editor: T h e s.c 

ST, LOUIS, MO. months go by so fast 
that before I know it, 
l*m reminded that 1 didn't have anything In 
the JouTiNAl. again. Bo tonight, one of the few 
nights that we have at home nowadays, 1*11 
give a lit, tic lime to this job of mine. 

First we had a beautiful month here in 
Missouri, Everybody working hard and getting 
Ihe jobs done. 

Our business manager Carl Mitchell, was ap- 
pointed to the State Board of Mediation, De- 
partment of Labor and Industrial Relations. 
Our local takes pride in having one of our 
members on this important board, especially 
during this lime of the bad labor hills against 
the utility virorkers. So congratulations, Carl. 

Our members of the exocuiive board travel 
a long ways to attend their meetings. Harry 
Anthony cornea from Ilannibal. a distance of 
112 miles and Ted Myers from Festus, a dis- 
tance of 30 miles. But some of the regular 
members won't even come to a regular meeting, 
and they live only a short dialance from the 
meeting hall, So w'hat do you say If we try to 
attend every meeting. 

There is a lot of trouble with our present 
overtime policy. The boy a are complaining that 
there are too many (fair weather birds). But 
something wHl come of this. 

A shortage of power will be the main worry 
for our people. The company is urging every 
one to conserve wherever it is possible. 

KKNNtrrH E. Gerpes, P. S. 


L. U. NO. 15M. Editor: Our monthly 
HANSON, MASS, meetini? held on Octo- 
ber 7th WHS very well 
attended. Vice-president John Dailey of Boston, 
came by train and bus, w'ith the final hitch — 
a taxi from Whitman to Thomas HalL This was 
a tedious Irip after a day of work, hut a good 
example for those of us who live in Hanson. 

The matter of steward seniority came up for 
discussion, and since it is a part of our contract, 
there Is no questioning the clause. 

It was decided to hold a special meet in g to 
hear tho reading of the new bylaws, and to 
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Jioberl Cunningham, L. IL'TJo. 6 
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Charles G, Johnson, L. U. No. 18 
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Edwin C* 8cheu, L. U. No. IK 

Infliated October 16, 1924 

Edward E. Scott, L* IX No. 18 

Inittatcd October 26, 1924 

I.. C- Thomnson, L. U. No. J8 

Initiated A!nreh 3, 2927 

Joseph U. I’eterson. L. U. No. 2.3 

Initiated .March 30, 1937 
.1 ose p h M Ilf i e j e w sk i , L . U . N o, 1 1 

Initiated Aaj/ust 1, 1944 

William A. Searcey^ L, U. No. 125 

Initiated January 24, 1947 

S, A. S vend sen, L. U. No. 160 

Initiated AJarch 23, 1937 

Earle B. Stanton, L U, No. 191 

Initiated Jtilji 29, 1943 

Stephen O. Slaixich. L. U, No. 200 

Initiated Anuust 4, 1922 

Ulys A. Riulrfeii, L. U. No, 204 

Initiated FebTuanj 5, 1942 

Lloyd M. Link, L* U. No, 302 

InlHafetl December 12, 1945 

Clarence E. Gunn, IT, No. 309 

Initiated April 29, 1927 

John J. Minor, L. U. No. 362 

Initiated Aupuirt IS, 2946 


Frank Fanolio, L. U* No, 412 

Initiated March 27, 2945 

George Milligan, L. U. No. 412 

Initiated July 28, 1942 

II, I. Marlin, L. U, No. 413 

Initiated Jlouember 6, 1917 

Reuben I>. Strouse, L. U* No. 440 

fnitiufed February 25, 2925 

St. Elmo Hardesty, L, U. No. 481 

Initiated March 9, 1929 

Albert Peterson, L. U. S^o. 500 

Initiated March 13, 1915 

Frederick A, Brooks, L. U. No. 683 

Initiated JaTluary 9, 1936 

William II. Seaman, L. U, No. 683 , 

Initiated TVot* ember 24, 1925, in L, LI. No. S74 
Jacob AL Hart, L. LI, No. 702 

Initiated Mop 23, 1944 
Clyde R. Johnson. L. U, No. 702 

l7ii tf ated Janwari/ S, 1937 

J: a. Killgore, L. U. No. 716 

Initiated January 21, 1931 

.Arthur R. Wilson, L. U* No. 731 

Initiated April 25, I9IS 
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Initiated June 23, 1942 
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Initiated Map 5, 1935 
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Reinitiated September 22. 1939 
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Initiated March 3, 1941 

Marion Dresscl McClurg, L. U. No, 1031 

Initiated June 1, 1947 
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Inflated March 1, 1947 
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Diitiated June 1, 2943 

Sichiro Sakamoto, L. U* No. 1260 

Initiated October 21, 1942 

Charles Moldenhauer, L. U. No. 1329 

Initiated September 30, 1942 


adopt or reject them, and hear all discussions 
regarding them. 

This meeting was held at the Hanson A, A. 
Club House on Reed Street, on October 14th 
and everything was settled satisfactorily. (We 
hope.) 

Charlie Ferry is sufFenng with an Infected 
hanri. 

Mae Croghun has been ill for aeveral weeks. 

Fisher Ames of the maintenance department 
is ill. 

Anna MacRae has recovered from a coldsore; 
amazing, ain't it, that even with a trimming of 
ealominc ointment, some lips are still tempting. 

ColambuB doy must soon become a legal holi- 
day, considering that apart from the fact of it 
being Christopher's birthday, it is now the 
wedding day of Herbert Bayce. Wonder if 
Columbus fell a stir in his crumbling bones. 

Ralph A, Sampson and June Russo were 
married October 18th. Both were given the 
traditional truck ride all over the plant and 
showered with confetlL A reminder that matri- 
mony baa it’s dizzy days. We who arc too old for 
romance, will wear our sprinkles of confetti and 
remen^ber 'way back when — 

Mickey's boy broke his leg wliile playing 
football. Eggless Thursdays are not good for 
the bones of our youths. Where are they keeping 
the extra eggs anyhow? Can they bo with the 
rest of the gold at Fort Knox? 

The oven, which was broken has been repaired 
and is in operation again. The new system in 
the enamel-rooni seems to be working out all 
right. And so, here we go — each day brings 
some joy we would like to hold, and perhaps, a 
sorrow which we hope to forget. 

Let's keep off the other fellow's corns and be 
generous with little kindnesses that have never 


been rationed. This can go such a long way 
towards sweetening the lives of those who travel 
the road with us. 

VEitDA M. Lane, P. 5. 


MAGAZINE CHAT 

(Continued from page 455) 

9. It is the position of the ILP that the 

publication of so-called by af- 

filiates of the A. F. of L. is an unethical 
practice, and should be denounced by our 
membership wherever it shows its head. 
These books shall be barred from member- 
ship in the ILP because of the great injury 
they are causing to the good name of the 
A. F. of L. and the labor movement gen- 
erally, 

10. Members of the ILP pledge themselves 
to adhere to this code of ethics, and to faith- 
fully uphold the high motives w hich impelled 
the venerable Samuel Gompers to call for 
the organization of the labor press over 
36 years ago, 

« « * 

Our cover photo this month ia from a paint* 
ing by Lawrence Whitaker; courtCBy of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


ACCIDENTS 

{Continued from page 479> 
making preliminary surveys for either the 
cost of illness or the workmen's compensa- 
tion investigation, but not enough for both, 
it would be more important to make the 
Tvorkmen's compensation inquiry than the 
one on monetary losses due to illness. 
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HEATH CLAIMS FOR THE MONTH OF 
OCTOHER, 1917 
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LITTLE SHElMHKRi) 

(ConUmiecl from p^igc 485) 

WQYQ as straight and strong as any lamb*s 
could be and when he watke(J the old crip- 
pled up-and-dowii-aiid-sideways hobble had 
disappeared and he fairly pranced on hie 
four good little legs. 

Ami Jamie breathed a great prayer of 
thankfulness and love to the little Baby who 
had already started His wonderful life of 
doing good for people. Then he opened the 
door ami he and Winkie ran into the honse. 

The End 


GOD JJLESS US EVERYONE 
1 Continued fi’om page 484) 

gifts this year? Well, here’s a little idea 
for one or two of those gifts for special 
people. Get large bright Christmas bulls—* 
the green, red and blue are best. With a 
hue paint brush and white ennmel (10-ceiit 
can of paint and five-cent brush work fine) 
paint the name of the person to whom the 
gift is going on the ball. Then take common 
tahlo sail and sprinkle it geneiwsly over 
the ball. (Put several spoonsful of salt in 
a small i)owl or jar and hold the ball over 
it ami it can be used again and again for 
this purpose,) The salt will stick to the 
painted name and the efl'ect is quite pretty. 
The name looks as though it has been writ- 
ten with snow. The salt makes the paint dry 
almost immediately. Tic up your package 
with your prettiest paper ami ribbon and 
attach the ball to the center of the bow. 


Your friends will be surprised and pleasctL 
They can put them on the tree after the 
packages are opened. Last year two of my 
friends tied these ornaments to their front 
floor decoration. The effect was quite ploas- 
ing^ — a big branch of pine tied with red 
ribbon wdth a big green ball that said 
and a big red ball that said “Betty attached 
in the center. 

Our space is mpidly getting used up — 
Ave only have room for one recipe so I 
thought weki mukc it a real Christ masy 
one: 

OLD FASHIONKD PI.UM PUDDING 
3 eggs 

Va poumi ndfiins 
% pound cu mints 
2 02 . citron (chopped) 

1 pound Hour (4 cups) 

2 tenspaons nutmeg 

% teaspoon cinnamon 
% pound sugar 

pound «uet chopped fmc 
Milk — enough tn make a stllT bahtRT, 

Separate yolks from whites of eggs. 
Dredge fruit with Hour. Combine dry in* 
gredients. Add egg yolks and mix thor* 
oughly, then add enough milk to make a 
.stiff batter. Fold In beaten egg whites last* 
Turn into thickly floured square of un- 
bleached cotton cloth, tie securely, leaving 
some space for pudding to swell, and plunge 
into boiling water. Boil gently for five 
hours* 


Serve with drawn butter and sugar sauce. 

One more little thing before we close. 
Don’t forget that Christmas: is for child ion 
more than anyone else. He patient with 
them, Let them help you with your prepa- 
ra lions, Let them helj> you trim the tree, 
make cookies luid wrap packages. Give 
tliem the happiest Christmas you know how. 
On the opposite page from “Woman’s Work” 
is a story wu'itten expressly for them. I 
liopo they like it. 

Goodbye for now and a very Merry 
Chriiftmas to you all ami until this time 
again next year, “God Bless Us Everyone!” 


SUILSIDIEB 

(Coniiiiui-d from page 474) 

better processe.s, new industrial techniques 
and new materials. The whole Department 
of Commerce has as its purpose the foster- 
ing of iTKiustry and the Department of 
Agriculture the fostering of farming. Why 
is the government so interested? The two 
nmin reasons are that our state is founded 
on the principle of allowing the individual 
through his government to help himself in 
every \vay that he can, and .secondly ^ those 
in command of our armed forces are per- 
petually concerned to keep our nation as 
well equipped as possible to fight any war 
in which we may be involved. 

A person or grroup of per.soiiH who wish to 
start or continue a buainesSf set up a transpor- 
lation or coinmunicationE system, or nny other 
sort of enterprise, can hope to Hecure public 
support if they can convince our law makers 
that it is for the public welfare fnr the govern- 
tnenl to sapply aid. This has been fioae hun- 
dreds of times and will probably conUnue to be 
done. Practically, il works nut that the business 
is aided and sometimes the public is liencnted. 
Mistakes in the matter of subsidies have been 
made and ure now being jiiadc. Usually the 
pybitc is not aware of the mifilakes, and often 
there Is legitimate disagreement fis to whether 
a cerlain subsidy is a proper one or not. Once 
aTT iriatitution is well entrenched in our society, 
the forcoa for perpetuating it are almofll in- 
variably strong enough to sustain it, so that 
one would be unrealistic to try to eradicate it 
even thr.mgh ft could not support itself and 
c'onBcquently called for public assistance. Our 
economic system is not one which depends 
upon natural forces to keep it balancedt and 
as a result, it is so organized and regulated 
that few persons would agree to a fundamental 
and unfettered premise from which to argue 
economic justification. 

In the transportation field we have Klibaidies 
to the railroads through government loans, and 
in Ihe early days of railroad building, through 
land giants and many public financing devices. 
Our system of inland water ways Is completely 
subsidised and independent water transport 
freight companies fail, in spite of lacking 
maintenance expenses* to make ends meet. The 
bus ami trucking industries, through the fed- 
eral and state maintenance and construction 
appropriations are in effect subsidised. Our 
merchant marine and ship building enterprises 
have for a number of years been heavily sub- 
sidized, and ilitf airplane Industry is the un- 
disputed child of government asai stance. After 
almost 80 years of being sponsored by the 
government, it continues to receive millions 
of doHarr annually in tho form of air-mail 
contracts and airways construction, as well 
as other less conspicuous but equally important 
services. 

Through a Congreseionally aet policy of buy- 
ing gold and silver at a fixed price above that 
which a free national and international market 
could sustain, we subsidize the mining of both 
iho'ic me I ala at home, and the wiibsiEitarios of 
United .States corporations abroad. Since the 
war, lji8(iO,nDO,0OO have been allocated for annual 
expend 1 lure by the armed forces to stock-pile 
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strateific metals. This likewise results in a 
subsidy to other mining Interesis. 

Agricultural subsidies of all kinds are now 
UBOd to sustain the prices of grain, eggs, to- 
bacco, potatoes, sugar and woolens, as during 
the war they were used to keep prices down 
under OPA for dairy and meat products. This 
by no means completes a list oF agricultural 
products which we subsidise. Also in the field 
of agriculture the farmers during the depres- 
sion were subsidized by a broad farm loan 
and aUotment program which helps to save 
many farmers from ruin and eontributed to 
relocating other unemployed persons on the 
land. In this connection, expenditures by the 
TVA may be termed a subsidy to a people of 
a particular region am] one which has proved 
to result generally hi the public welfare for 
which it was undertaken. 

Government institution.*! such as the R.F.G 
and certain other lending and regulatory agen- 
cies have been subsidies for the commercial 
interests of the country by extending their 
credit, insuring their deposits and requiring 
sound business dealings which pievunLtid thum 
from bankrupting themselves through inju- 
( Continued on page 499) 


IIIGIJ STANDARDS 
(CoBtmued from page 4801 
contact with a conductor which had been 
improperly placed under the socket terminal 
screws* 

Carol Jeanne Sommer, 14 montba old, was 
electrocuted in the living room of her home. 
The child was found clutching the bare ends 
of an extension cord; she was also in con- 
tact with a radiator of the heating system. 
The other end of the cord was plug^ged into 
a receptacle connected to the 115-volt build- 
ing lip^hting circuit. The child had evidently 
pulled the cord out of a (screw-on baseboard 
type) receptacle. Burns on both hands and 
testimony at the inquest indicated a con- 
tact duration of several minutes. 

Improper wiring in a Tracy hotel caused 
the deaths of three men and injuries to 
seven more when the hotel was completely 
demolished by hre. 

A $9,000 fire loss was suffered by Fresno 
County residents during- their absence from 
home recently with improper and unsafe 
wiring as the only possible cause, 

A fire which started in an electric switch 
hnx destroyed the house and mrtomohile of 
Corbett J, Little rrl at GO 7 Pleasant Avenue, 
Members of the family were in the house 
but did not realise it was on fire until 
neighbors cliBCOvered the blaze and called 
to them. The loss is estimated at $2,200, 

An ovei'heated electric wire resulted in a 
call to the fire department to the home of 
Mrs. Mary Lira, 2134 Clara Avenue, Fire 
Prevention Inspector Floyd Watson said 
Mrs, Lira was using too light an extension 
cord on her w-a shine machine. The only 
damage was a scorched curtain hanging on 
the cord. 

Damage of about $120,000 was estimated after 
the state diviHioti of forcHtry fii-e crew fagged 
out a blaze in ati oil well just olT Polk Avenue 
about four miles northwest of Riverdale. The 
blaze, touched off when»a light plant generator 
short-circuited during night drilling opera- 
tions, flashed up through the rig and shot 
about 250 feet into the air. The fire started at 
1 :30 a. m. 0. B, Shuler, manager of the Pacific 
Western Oil Company, owner of the well, said 
the damage was about $lO0,Du0 to the well- 
cleaning rig and $20,000 to the well. The rig 
was owned by Gene Reid of Bakersfield. 

Damage amounting to $3,250 to the storage 
warehouse of the Huntington Stage Lines at 
327 G Street occurred. The fire, which is be- 
lieved to have been caused by faulty wiring, 
caused $250 damage to the warehouse and a 


loss of $3,000 worth of tires stored in the 
building, 

Delbert Ilrunton, 70, World War I veteran 
and past eomminder of the Sanger Ameririin 
Legion Post, wag burned seriously on both 
arms in a fire which ilestroyBd his home in 
Tivy Valley. He alone in the house at 

the The (Ire, boH'-'Vi>d ciuisod by defec- 

tive wiring, spread to grass near the house. 

Annual report of electrical injuries of the 
division of industrial s^afety of the State of 
Californio U contained in this paragraph: 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA REPORTED 
ELECTRICAL INJURIES 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 11140 
• t 


22fi 

( G) 

35 

( 8) 

44 

(hi) 

305 

(28) 


* Eleetrieal injuries, including fatal, 
t Electrical injuries (fatal only). 

rONI'IJCT 

(Continued from page 473) 
of concentration of ownership of a natural 
lOiiiJurce without which our standard of liv- 
ing and of business would be impossible. 
But the story is not yet told. There are 
great reserves in Latin America and across 
the sea in the Near East, tn Iran, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia there is a greater total 
proven reserve than here at home, ami a 
half-dozen corporations contidl these re- 
serves also. 

Let there be no misunderstanding* These 
reserves, so essential to the progress of the 
world, would not be know'n if it weren't for 
the oil corporation, its management^ its 
scientific staff, its trained technicians, and 
its workers. All credit goes to them, and 
as an ,4merican I am proud of the fact that 
the discovery and the development of these 
reserves is primarily an achievement of 
American resourcefulness and skill. It re- 
mainii true, how^ever, that the petroleum sit- 
uation in the Near East demonstrates be- 
yond any possibility of contradiction that 
the modern oil corporation has taken on the 
functions and the power of government it- 
self. It is hard to ilraw the line where one 
begins and the other ends. 

Do I need to tell this audience that Stand- 
ard of New .Jersey and Socony Vacuum are 
equal partners with Anghi-Iranian, a Brit- 
ish government-controlled corporation in the 
Iraq Petroleum Company? Do 1 need to 
tell this group that Standard of New Jersey, 
Socony Vacuum and Standard of California 
now exercise control over petroleum re- 
serves in the Near East greater by far than 
the resources of the old Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the disaolution of \vhich was ordered 
by the United States Supreme Court back 
in 1911 for violation of the anti-trust laws? 

It was Justice Harlan who in that case 
declared that; although the nation had rid 
itself of human slavery, “the conviction was 
universal that the country was in real dan- 
ger from another kind of slavery sought to 
be fastened on the American people, namely, 
the slavery that \vould result from aggrega- 
tions of capital in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals and corporations controlling, for 
their own profit and advantage exclusively, 
the entire business of the country, includ- 
ing the protluclioii and sale of the neces- 
saries of life,” 

The ratification of the petroleum treaty 
between the United States anfl Great Britain 
has been delayed through tw-o sessions of the 
Congress because of the apprehension of in- 
dependent oil operators that it would bring 


about a union of the giant petroleum cor- 
porations with government to the great dis- 
advantage of the small producer. The small 
operator does not want to have bis economic 
life marked out for him by the exercise of 
discretionary power by either the expert 
managers of a few large corporations, or 
the experts who may be employed by gov- 
ernment. This illustrates again how im- 
portant it is for the lawyer to cooperate now 
to draft the rule of economic order, the 
frame of cooperation for men and organiza- 
tions w'ithin which freedom for the indi- 
vidual, scientific advancement, and economic 
expansion may be preserved and stininlated. 

The story of the encroachment of the 
modern corporation upon the function of 
government is not yet complete without a 
glance at the international cartel. The 
Swedish Government has Just made public 
a study of the oil cartel which operated in 
that country before the wai% a cartel in 
which four American corporations, a Brit- 
ish subsidiary of Anglo-Iranian, and a lo- 
cally owned Swedish organization were in- 
volved. 1 shall not go into the details of 
these revelations. Suffice it to say there %vas 
showm to be in existence a memorandum 
which purported to lay down a private rule 
by which the members of the cartel sought 
to influence selling prices, commercial mar- 
gins, rebates, and the allocation of business. 
The memorandum was not signed, but it 
apparently w'as In operation during the 
thirties and perhaps after the w^ar. 

A London attorney, Mr, Bryan Trench, 
representing two British concenis in the 
cartel, testified at the hearing that “repi'e- 
sontatives of British companies in Sw'eden 
discussed these agreements as cautiously as 
possible in order that their Aineiicaii col- 
leagues might not be caused any incon- 
venience.” Pressed for an explanation, he 
answ'erecl that he did not know' the precise 
reason wffiich guided the British members 
of the cartel in this cautious attitude, but 
he said he thought one of the American con- 
cerns “had been alarmed by certain investi- 
gations into conditions by the American gov- 
ernment,” 

One thing %viis clear in the Sw^edish Gov- 
ernment study, the cartel was controlled 
from London and the separate company 
managers I'eceiveci advice from headquar- 
ters, Is the cartel an instrument of com- 
petition? Is it an instrument to expand 
production? Or is it an instrument to con- 
trol production for the private purposes of 
those who sit in the drivers seat? 

Spokesmen for the modern American cor- 
poration sometimes delude themselves into 
the belief that it is a thoroughly democratic 
organization. Just a few months ago dur- 
ing the Telephone Hour on the NBC radio 
program, the commercial announcement, 
written for and doubtless approved by AT 
and T, pointed with pride to the fact I have 
already mentioned, that the number of its 
stockholders approximate 700,000: 

“In that great crowd of .stockholders,” the 
announcer purred, “you'd see school teach- 
ers and nurses, bakers and grocers, farm- 
ers, house%vives, bankers, salesmen, and 
many others; more than one-half of them 
would be women, Y'ou/d see citizens from 
every state in the Union — from Maine and 
Oregon, Illinois and Texas, Maryland and 
North Dakota, Five States have more than 
50,000 Btockhold&Ls each. Twenty-six states 
have more than 5*000* and no state has fewer 
than 600.” 

All this is true, but the significance is all 
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contained in the next sentence* I quote: 

^‘More than (>50,000 of these stockholders 
have Jess than 100 shares each, and no one 
of them holds as much as one-half of 1 per- 
cent of till? total stock,” 

This is characteristic of the giant cor- 
porate organ ijtations which cany on the 
interstate and foreign commerce of this 
country. It is true of Standard of New Jer- 
sey. It is true of Geneial Motors, It is true 
of United States Steel, Tin* average stock- 
h foldings are small, but if we wore to deter- 
mine the median ownership iir<tead of the 
average, we would lind a much more re- 
markable situation The average holding 
of the Standard of New Jersey is only 1G7 
shares, but one-half of the 1G4,00{) stock- 
holders own less than SO shares each. The 
average holdings of United States Steel is 
only 51 shares, but one-half of the 243,674 
stockholders own less than 14 shares each. 

This makes it clear how it is that in the 
modern corporation ownership and manage- 
ment have been completely separated. Far 
from having a typically American institu- 
tion, we have an institution the very nature 
of W’hich requires a planned economy in the 
formulation of which neither the stockhold- 
ers nor the people of the United States have 
any effective participation. 

These corporations employ millions. General 
Motors alone has 300,000 employees; United 
States Steel, 260,000; Bethlehem Steel, 143, (H>0; 
General Electric ]43,000 — more workers than 
there arc people in most cities and in many 
states. These are people without economic free- 
dom because in the first place they lack the 
tools with which to support themselves, nnd, in 
the second place, they exercise no influence in 
determining the economic policy to which they 
must submit. Whatever we think about it, 
however we may feel about it, in this crisis of 
dviliTsation when the whole world seems to be 
trembling upon the very iirink of chiios, we 
must remember the solemn fact that the pro- 
letariat is nothing more nor less than a popula- 
tion without economic freedom. 

When the American Constitution was written 
and the Bill of Rights passed, the lawyers of 
America believed that they were establishing 
what Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg called a 
government “of,” '"by,” and “for the people," 
During the whole first SO years of the existence 
of this Republic every president at one lime or 
another referred to this government as an ex- 
periment, They called it an experiment because 
never before had there existed upon earth a 
government in which the people had made them- 
selves the masters. 

Now we are facing the crisis these early 
statesmen had in mind when they referred to 
our government as an experiment. They were 
fearful that the time might come when for one 
reason or another the people would in fact lose 
control and the government pass into the hands 
of some group, or class, or man. 

The danger they foresaw is here now for the 
American lawyer to see and to avoid. He under- 
stands nothing about the new shape of things 
in the world who does not realize that the pres- 
sure for arbitrary totalitarian government has 
one prime cause, namely, the loss of economic 
freedom by the masses, their subjugation in 
their economic lives to policies determined by 
private managers without participation by the 
people, that is to say, the rise of the proletariat. 

This, then, U the great opportunity for the 
modern American lawyer — -to organize the eco- 
nomic system so that it will be the servant of 
the people and not its master. 

Ten years ago with the late Senator Borah of 
Idaho, I introduced a bill to provide Federal 
standards of responsibility for national corpora- 
tions, Neither Senator Borah nor 1 wanted to 
give government new discretionary control over 
business, but rather to provide the rule of sudal 
responsibility by which organized bu.4ltie8s could 


he freed from discretionary government controls, 
and thereby as autonomous but resimnsible units 
freely serve the public interest. 

Every lawyer knows the various tricks and 
devices by which upon occasion the insider in a 
modern corporation may uUHze the property of 
the stockholder and the power of the corpora- 
tion to his own advantage. Every lawyer knows 
that no anti-truKt [iroHccutTon was ever initiated 
except upon the comidaiirt of somo businessman 
who felt that his buaihe-s was being restrained. 
Every lawyer knows huw mivantage has been 
taken of the loopholes allowed by blanket state 
corporate charier laws under which are created 
the organizations that carry on the interstate 
and foreign commerce, the regulation of which 
was committed by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to tlio Congress of the Unttci! States. 

The concentration of economic powmr now 
evident on every side has taken place because 
inadequate existing law- has been exploited by 
those who have not realized that in building up 
the modern colloctiviBt industrial corporation 
they were laying the basis for collectivist gov- 
ernment. If we would avoid a planned economy 
enforced upon us by the managers of the col- 
lectivist state, then we must find a way to avoid 
the planned economy of the managers of the 
collectivist corporation. 

I have never pretended to say precisely what 
provisions should be written into a law to estab- 
lish national standards for national corporations. 
Senator Borah and I were content to try to 
close some of the ioopholcsi by w*hich abuses have 
arisen, like the interlocking directorship, the 
tack of responsibility in officers and directors for 
the acts of the corporation, the manipulation of 
corporate assets for the payment of dividends 
out of capital, the reimbursement by the corpora- 
tion of expenditures by directors or officers for 
corporate policies or programs in violation of 
the law, and the continued elimination of com- 
petition by the multiplication of mergers both 
integrated and non-integrated. This, however, 
is not the place to discuss the details of social 
responsibility to which the modern corporation 
should adhere. It will be sufficient to say for 
this occasion that if we would prevent the final 
merger of our whole economy in one central 
merger in government, we must act now to 
prevent piecemeal mergers which are depriving 
the people in the states of economic independ- 
ence. 

We must draft a national law to define the 
powers, the duties and responsibilities of all 
economic organizationa. Failure to do it will 
mean only continued conflict between manage- 
ment and labor, and a growing demand for gov- 
ernment action which can end only in disaster 
'Jor the American system. 

If we are to keep economy free and in the 
spirit of American institutions, maintain a sys- 
teni that will prevent 3t from being restrained 
by either private or public power, we must 
reform our tax laws so as to provide an incentive 
for the investment of private capital in new 
independent enterprise. 1 would even provide 
an incentive for the expansion of the production 
fadlities of big business by changing the tax 
laws to accelerate amortization, but I would ask 
enterprise in return to recognize its respon- 
sibility to the whole people to maintain a pric- 
ing system that will not exploit the consumer. 
We must rigidly enforce the antUmist law's so 
that when new business is established it wdll not 
be restrained by conspiracies and combinations 
prohibited by the spirit and the letter of the 
law. 

If we do this we shall be releasing the energies 
of the American people to produce the things 
that are necessary to win a peace firmly founded 
on freedom. We produced for the purposes of 
the war by giving the government almost com- 
plete power over all our resources of men and 
materiuls. That was a system which was made 
necessary by the compelling Immediate crUis, 
We abandoned It after the w^ar. We lifted gov- 
ernment controls, hut we shall have gained 
nothing if, in exchange, the people must sub- 
mit to private controls, private rationing, private 
reslraintH, all of wdiU’h limit production. The 
world needs expuiuled iirruiuctlcrt now more than 


it W'us ever needed before, even at thv height of 
the war, and the American law'yer w-ho believes 
in the fundamentals of the Bill of RighiH, who 
realizes that people come first and organ Izatioiia 
aftorwanb, can now make his most effective con- 
tribution to the production w'hich the world needs 
by coopera ling to draft the rule of law by w'hich 
all the complex parts of the modern economic 
machine may br made to work in harmony for 
the benefit of all. 

If cupitaliBin would save itself it must first 
help to save tlemoeracy. The writing of the 
rule by which this can be achieved Is the task 
of the modern lawyer if he would take a place 
of honor in the memory of his countrymen with 
the fruiiiera of the Constitution. 


IfUSSlA 

(ConUtua l 1 Iroin page 4033) 

rude prnnks wivkh some children, adoles- 
cents, and yimih permit themselves to play 
(in aduhsf” All forms of disrespect toward 
others are “vestiges from the old order and 
the old life. They must be rooted out.” 
Children must acquire a sense of duty and 
responsibility; a sense of duty must become 
“the governing principle in their conduct” 
Personal dignity and honor have value 
only when “joined with a sense of the honor 
of the collective.” A genuine “welding” 
must occur. Pravda is quoted: ”Our chil- 
dren must be indoctrinated with the spirit 
of collectivism, because a strong collective 
is the foundation of foundations of the So- 
viet educational system.” The schooBs task 
is “not merely the education of individual 
children, but also and especially the educa- 
tion of a collective and the education of each 
child in the spirit of collectivism.” Pupils 
must learn to “put social above personal 
interests.” Young Communist and pioneer 
organizations are extolled for their achieve- 
ments in this direction. 

.Soc ialist discipline is “conscious"; founded 
on "inner conviction”; “self-initiated," not 
“isimplc obedience”; “firm,” i.c., "unquestioned 
obcdlOTicc and submission to the leader, the 
teacher, or the organizer"; “organ izationaT’; 
“comradely," “founded on mutual respect”; and 
“resolute,” surmounting difficulticB. 

School rules are numerous and binding on the 
pupil: “to rise when answering n question, to 
hold himself erect, and to take his seat only 
on permission of the teacher; to raise the hand 
and await the call of the teacher when wishing 
lo recite; to rise as the teacher or director 
enters or leaves the classroom.” 

“The school child is cutegoriqally forbidden 
to smoke, to gamble, or to use bad language." 

But discipline is not a matter “of repressive 
regulation at every step, nor of that constant 
supervision from above which humiliates the 
dignity of the person, but of educative work 
leading to conscious conformity to a definite 
cultural and healthful regimen which ensure a 
normal work and a cultured collective life." 

There is a passage on habit formation that 
might well have been written by a contempo- 
rary American psychologist. 

The word for “rewards” in our vocabulary is 
translated “encouragements.” “Certificates of 
Merit” are given for high achievements, and 
sometimes gold or silver medals. 

“Corporal punishments are not permitted in 
the Soviet school. They arc incompatible with 
a socialist order where man is liberated from 
the psychology of the slave. Physical punish- 
ments never correct a child; far Jess do they 
educate him. On the contrary, they multiply 
hia vices: fear of punishment angers him ami 
cousefl iiim to begin to lie." 

“A punishment is effective when it is just 
and is so recognized by the children." 

Here stress Is put on training the will. The 
qualities aimed at are “purposefulness, resolu- 
tion, pcrBistence, initiative, courage and endur- 
ance." The exposition offered of each of these 
I rails is, fa general, what might be expected In 
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a western text, hut the empluiaiB on ImitatJon 
is striking. "A mighty hifims in the tridninff of 
the will is extmiiile* Elow often hiive we heiirfl 
L'hitflren snyi want lo Ese like want 

to be like Chkrdov/ ‘t vvnrM to be tike u hero 
in the Patriotic War.'" This should he '\'oi 3 i- 
forting to the Sijviet LouL'h("r," JStulidiornnesa, 
t^aprice and la;: In ess are peri ally warned 
*‘Orj^aniea I ly ehiltlren are active; for 
them to he ia^y is unnatuml. Yet the truth of 
the matter is that, though they are active by 
nature, they are not industrious. The habit 
of work must l>e devolopeci in them by means 
of correct education*’’ 

“Lenin showed that eternal and unchanging 
ethical stnndartls ilo not. exist, hh hi fill stand- 
ards are determined hy Ihe tlevelopmeiit of 
society anti by social relations, Al^o for every 
concrete social form thrro nie corresponding 
ethical standard a* * . , TEie ruling cl hies in 
society ig the ethics of the ruling class. 
Wealthy classes, as Lenin says, rcgnril their 
morality as the morality of all miitjkind and 
founded on ‘the commandments of godd . , . 
*We say that it is a fraud, that It is a iloception 
designed to dull the minils of workers aiid peas- 
ants in the iiite rests of liindlonig and capital- 
ists*’" The working chifis must create a new 
inoral ity* “a higher and nublcr nmrality, he- 
cause it is the muralily of llic great, majority 
of the population." 

This com munis t morality has ii uiilversnl out- 
reach: "HtaMn always links pairioiEc education 
with the cultivation of a feeling of friendship 
towmrd other peoples and a feci nig <d‘ deep 
respect for <dher peoples," He is quoteih “The 
strength of the Hed Army consists Unally in 
the fact that it does not and tannoi have 
racial hatred tow aril other peoples, oven toward 
the German people. . . ." 

Discipline is stressed again, fiul “there is a 
de Unite disci pi Ene which corrcsimiuls to every 
social order. The discipline of the whip har- 
monizes with the feudal order and the feudal 
discipline (cf labor. The capital jblIc organ j;!a- 
tiori of production rests on the diselpltne of 
hunger. In either ease submission is placid mid 
ah solute. In hourgenia society the discipline 
of hunger is often doaked by blcmocratic’ dis* 
cotiraeB on the freedom of labor," The new 
discipline is forged Uirough “the long and 
stub horn struggle and labor of the werkera*" 
Rut it is conscious disci pi I no, md like that of 
the “old school" w'hieh was hime<l on “drill*" 
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EConiinued from page 477) 
of productivity is duo to the lack of skill 
of many workers who enine into the imius- 
try as a res^ult of wur^s demaml for labor* 
Their lack of .skill is pulling dowri the pro- 
ductivity of their fellow workers* It is 
lowering the average. IL is an ohligiition 
of labor for its own self interest to take 
immediate and effective stc[is In hedping to 
train these men and to qualify I hem by 
practical test. 

It is true that the average worker^s <)ul- 
look is comiitioned on the idea of boom and 
bust in our construction woik. It is a lesson 
taught by bitter experience* T do not regal’d 
a bust as inevitable, oj' even in prospect* 
The work before iia is too huge, and so 
enduring that we look out upon live to 10 
years of unprececlented activity* It is neces- 
sary that the worker in the ranks see this 
vista. When he does tht^ urge to restrict 
pi'oductloiij to liold back and to prolong the 
Job^ wrill fade, for the construction worker 
Is primarily a progressive, industrious citi- 
zen willing to give a good day’s work for a 
good day’s pay, lie just doesn’t want to 
get caught on the short end. It is our Job 
of public relations^ — employee relations — to 
make liim see the job ahcafl Ls auch that he 
will not be working himself out of a Job by 
being truly productive* 


Let us look at this picture realistically. 
The lJc[)artment of Commerce tells us that 
new construction activity of all kliitis is 
about five urit! one-half percent of gross 
national product today. Before the war, in 
periods of active business, it amounted to 
10 percent. .Acconling fo that reckoning, 
we will nce<l to increase our present new 
construe lion activity by 100 percent to reach 
a relatively high level, using past perform- 
ance as our measure of “relatively high*" 
What does this mean? A monthly volume 
of ij!3,000,000,0i)u ami an employment of 4,- 
nOO*UOO men. That’s a challenige to all of 
us— labor ami management to get the “most- 
est of the bestest there firstcKt." 

What are the lines we must follow to 
meet the problems of the construction 
indUnStry ? 

First, we must keep the public informed. 
We must let the public know what con- 
struction means to our economic health anil 
high standard of living and w'hat the in- 
dustry is doing to improve its seiwjce to 
the public* 

Second, w'e should examine critically the 
fact-reporting agencies which serve this 
industry. We need to knoNV correctly and 
accurately where we stand, what our volume 
of activity is* broken down in usable cate- 
gorias, and what its relations are to the rest 
of the economy* 

Third, we must bring about more stability 
in cnnstruction activity. We must encour- 
age the advance plannings of private and 
public work, and other measures* w^hich tend 
to stabilise the flow of private and public 
funds into needed construction. 

It is essential that suppliers where they 
have not already done so, re-establish and 
continue their customary pi'actice of quoting 
and honoring firm prices and of maintaining 
definite delivery on specific projects on 
which the quality of material and time of 
delivery are known factors. It is not in- 
tended that all prices be maintained rigidly. 
The suggestion means simply that the sup- 
plier limits liis risk to specific projects of 
his own choosing* This wull be of great 
assistance to contractors in their efforts 
to stabilize prices, and thus wull open the 
door to investment dollars now in hiding* 
There are pending in Congress, bills which 
would continue on a permanent basis the 
present repayable grants administered by 
the Federal Works Agency for use by states 
and cities for advance preparation of ai‘chi- 
tectural and engineering plans for needed 
public v:orks. We sihould endorse the prin- 
ciple underlying this legislation. 

Fourth, we should widen our markets and 
develop new ones. To accomplish this we must 
Rtimuljite technical research. We must en- 
courage the n|ipllcation of the tpchnifvups of 
mass production bo the decentralized organiza- 
tion and operations of the building Industry. 
We must take an active interest in programs 
for urban redevelopment which arc of direct 
interest to all branches of constiiiction high- 
ways, building and heavy coTiglruction work* 
Fifth* we must modernise liuilding and other 
codes and improve their administration. Our 
objectives niust be to protect the puhlir life, 
health and property and at the same time to 
permit the exercise of individual initiative In 
improving the design, the materials, the equip- 
ment, ajid the methods of assembly or work 
which go into building and other construction, 
Sixth, we must accelerate and intensify the 
industry programs for apprenticeship and 
training, including refresher courses* 

Seventh, we must make every efTort possible 
to keep costs down* We always have problems 


of coi^ts and wo always will, They are acute 
now, however, un account of the postwar in- 
crease Jn the general [irice level. Costs are 
11 1 > in all lines of buKinesfi activity, no more 
so relatively in construction work than is the 
cast' with other gervices and commodities. We 
are all In this postwar price boat together. We 
all have a great stake ami a serious responsi- 
bility to do our piirt in keeping the boat afloat 
by stablliKlng the price slrmturo* 

The atabillitation of fir ices, if past experience 
la any criterion, will have to be on a level per- 
manently higher than before the war. We will 
have to hnd this level by a aeries of adjust- 
ments, We will do that best in a free market. 

Ik'iiunciation of biiJiinesH and the tactics of 
anti- trust prosecution fail to go to the heart 
of our problem of Inflation. 

The prescription for the whole economy is 
simple, h has been arated as foHow^s: 

“The need Is to work and produce more 
efTectively, consume more economically, and 
maintain stability tn wage rnte*^* to prevent 
another turn in the spiral* while proiluctioni 
competition and ocmiomy E>ring prices back 
into adjustment." 

That h ihe cure for inflation. Will wq 
Ukc It? 

In the long run, the construction iiulustry 
can exert its most powerful downward pres- 
sures on costa by investing more heavily in 
the training of skilled men and in technical 
research* Fonstructlon offers real opportuni- 
ties to aggress Eve young men and we uiust see 
to it that Uuy arc trained to take advantage 
of ihem, 

We have an unparalleled opportunity to 
initiate a far-reaching *nctivity through the 
Ruilding llesearch Advisuiy Board. That board 
in, its own dlfFei'ent and dlstlnctEve way should 
and can become in the building industry what 
the Advisory CommiUee on Aeronautics is to 
the aviation industry. Tl can take its place 
beside the Highway Research Hoard as a second 
strong arm In the construction industry’s pro- 
gressive and forward-looking oft'orts to improve 
its service and to render an even greater con- 
tribution til an it lias in the past to the coun- 
try's economic welfare aiul security. 

Our Job is to build. We are secure in our 
knowledge that we are doings a good job. We 
also have the obligntion to replace in the 
public's mind the amazement of ignorance with 
the surenesa of knowledge* 


mimuiKB 

(Contimied from page 497) 
dicioua practices* 'I'hese nieagures have been 
far-reaching and have hml the result of in- 
creasing the conddence of ttie general public 
in our financial Institutions. 

Besides alt of those forms of subsidies and 
others too numerous to mention i like our sub- 
sidy to the press through below-cost mailing 
rates), we have a system of tas' ill's which are 
subsidies for in tius tries, A list of the dutiable 
items covers over 1>10 pages of ftne print and 
indudes almost every conceivnl>|e thing from 
orchids to tishing tackle, tuning forks and tripe* 
On this subject iJean Enieritus Charles Shir- 
ley Bolts of .Southern Methodist University 
Law School hu8 reetvnUy written: 

"Our tnritV wnlla are oven higher now than 
they were undei’ the ccleh rated McKinley Tariff 
of 189b, After World War I came first the 
Fordney-Mc(,'u mlier tariff* raising barriers 
when we ahouUI have lowerofl them* Then, in 
1930. the Smoot-Iliivvley tariff brought the 
greatest depression in the w'orlil'a history. Thia 
obnoxious liiw^ iR still tn force except to the 
slight extent It has fpeen modified by the Hull 
reciprocal trade treaties* No other nation has 
ever had bo formidable a system of trade pro- 
tection as now separates the United States 
from the rest of the world , . , A century ago 
wo noeiied lo help our infant industries, and 
as a borrowing nation, w^e had to keep the 
balance of trade in our favor so as to he able 
to meet foreign -held debts and to pay ocean 
freight and insurance on our exports. Now 
the shoe is on the other foot — wo are the great 
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creditor xiation and must expect the balance 
of trade normally to be against us, so as to 
enable the other nations to pay their debts to 
us. This is the .A B C of Internatiorial com- 
merce-” 

As we slated at the beginning, subsidies per 
se are not something we are for or against. 
The question is should a specific enterprise 
be subsidized and to w’hat extent? Kegulatioti 
is an inevitable consequonce of subsidy, and 
the increased regulatory aetivitie.s of our gov- 
ernment indicate somewhat the Increased 
realms into which subsidies are funneled. Very 
false and ungrateful charges have been at 
times hurled against the regulatory functions 
of government by business, yei business calls 
quickly and insistently upon government when 
trouble is on the horizon- One of the liithcult 
and omnipresent problems of our political de- 
velopment has been to try to decide where we 
should and should not subsidize and regulute. 

Labor has set out to sponsor some subsidie.s 
to the people in the form of old agf, unetn- 


ployfiient and health insurance, as wtdl as other 
human and natural re.source conricrvnlion pro- 
grams. These subsidies have been i^Uiwer in 
coming because the public has been leas well 
organ ked to influence legielriunes than have 
the business interests. These subjsidles ure 
sound, nevertheless, and in time those which 
have not been inaugurated will be iriaugu rated 
if wo can educate our voters to their best 
interests* 

EATING 

fConllnuod from page 470) 
ties in a factory at* tin ti working site have 
been highly aedaimud by many employers- 

Little research had been done before the 
war on the etfocta of the nutritional habits 
of workers on productivity and plant elh- 
ciency, but the few imiuiries and experiments 
which have been made were eondusive in 
their positive results. Physiologically and 
psychologically a good lunch rewards the 
worker and the employer* 

Besides meals on a full-scale basis, of 
equal importairce, for they involved as mEUiy 
or more worker.^, were the cold and mobile 
canteens where fruit, juices, other beverages, 
sanKiwichs and snacks could be obtained in 
between meals or to supplement the lunches 
bi'ought from home* The hope w'as to dis- 
courage the candy, cola and other soft 
drinks in favor of beverages and foods con- 
taining more minerals and vitamins, as well 
as energy-giving properties, 

In all thrfte countries the eating arrange- 
ments have been under various kinds of 
management. Some were run by indu- 
pendeut caterer.^ who contracted with the 
employer to supply n certain type of food 
facility; some were run under the super- 
vision of the employer w^ho felt that the 
matter was a part of plant policy w'hich w-as 
imporUint enough to keep fully under con- 
trol; and some arrangements were made by 
the employees themselves, usually through 
their unions and a committee* Often a very 
satisfactory employer-employee committee 
cooperated to assist in making a plant nutri- 
tion program succeed. If this were done, the 
participation of the employees was found to 
increase, and the interest of the workers was 
more easily aroused* 

The industrUil and worker pcpuliitlon of our 
country Is so large, and its importatice so ob- 
vdous that its needs in the matter of nutrition 
must be increasingly considered by the workers 
and their employers. As a aignificant market 
for the ugricultund jiruduction of the nation, 
they cannot l)U iKnored, and their well being as 
citizens is recognized as a major contributing 
factor to the economic, sociol, and political sta- 
bility of the country* This ia true all around 
the world and for this reason the consideration 
by the 1 LO of the most highly developed thought 
on the subject should he appreciated everywhere 
by governments, workers and employers. 

While most of the people of the w'orld are 
stil! hungry and in desperate need of food re- 
lief, our Department of Agriculture is publiciz- 
ing its plans to help keep the demand for farm 
products high, as well as to keep their prices 
high. We are already anticipating food sur- 
pluses. When the efforts abroad to rehabilitate 
the economies of war devastated cuuntfies be- 
gin to hear fruit, attention given to industrial 
nutrition should assume far more importance 
than it did in pTe-w‘ar days, for the weok nesses 
induced by long years of undernourishment can 
never be fully overcome. To build up the health 
of the world will be a job that the United Na- 
tions must foster. Our 'Lvar experience baa 
made us conscious of what can he done und 
what should be done. 

Food token at the factory or work location ia 
not the beginning an dthe end of workers* nuiri- 
tion, as the authors of the rejiortH point out* 
*‘t;omnuinul feeding can never be the ideal way 


of taking meak.” But good practices can be 
encouraged in industry where a large number of 
persons are in a controlled situation, and more 
subject to the educailonal efforts of experts 
than they are olBcwhcTe* In this res poet, too, 
the effect of n pleasant environment while eat- 
ing upon digestion* and reduction of nervous 
strain can be demonstrated by the provision of 
well-planned dining rooms attractively deco- 
rated* Udief from much of the monotony of 
emirming and deadening factory work can be 
achieved through stimulating eating arrange- 
ments, and with the ever-increasing degree of 
mechanization in our civilization, the importance 
of the simple, wholesome amenities of life must 
more than ever be emphasizoiL 


UNlVKkSlTY 

(Continued from pu^e 471) 

500 — 599 — Science 
tlOO — 699 — Useful Arts Mncludes 
industriesj) 

700—799 —Fine Arts (Includes 
recreation ) 

800—899 — Literature 
900 — 10110 — History, travel imd 
biography 

These main classes are divided into 10 divi- 
sions which are again subdivided into as many 
divisions as are necessary* For example, His- 
Iciry in general is 900, ilistory of North Amer- 
iifi ia 070; History of the United States is 9711. 
This can be broken down further to History 
during the Revolutionary War Period, 973.3. 

Except for w^orks of fiction, boobs are ar- 
ranged on the shelves in the order of their class 
numbers. Fiction usually is assigned no class 
number and is simply arranged in alphabetical 
order according to the author’s name. 

In every library there is usually a section de- 
voted solely to reference books* Here the en- 
cyclopedias and dictionaries are kept as well us 
sue hvaluable sources of information as the 
“World Almanac” and the biographical “Who*s 
Who*fl” and financial anti industrial manuals. 
Of course a great deal of valuable knowledge 
and information never gets printed in books hut 
is contaiped in interesting magazine articles* 
Libraries usually subscribe to many magazines 
and keep an extensive file of them for many 
years back. The index to magazine literature 
used most widely in our libraries is “Reader*s 
Guide to Periodical Literature." This “Keader*s 
Guide” indexes more than 100 of the most 
widely-used magazines and the articles are cata- 
logued under their subject matter and all are 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

Many libraries PiaEntain what they terux a 
“Vertical File” in their reference section. 
This is composed of folders or envelopes of 
pairiphlets and clippings* Thus if you are 
interested in getting information on, say 
"kangaroos,” a call at the reference desk will 
no doubt turn up a fine file folder of pamphlets 
and clippings on Australia with many attend- 
ant articles on kangaroos. 

Don't he afraid to ask the librarians for 
help. That Is w^hat they are librarians for and 
they are almost invariably pleasant, helpful 
people — ^tbeyVe trained that way. They will be 
glad to help you find books and make sug- 
gestions to guide you in any course of study. 
Many libraries have planned courses of read- 
ing and study for arlults* You may want to 
join one of these and do your .t^tudying and 
reading in company with others and under 
guidance. 

A very fine scholar and educator once said, 
“One view of education is simply knowing how- 
to find knowledge and to use it.” A degree 
doesn't count for much in itself* It's knowing 
useful things and using them and putting them 
to work for you that really count. 

Let's eliminate all that "wdsh-I-knew-more- 
about talk and get down to the brass tacks 
of "I'm learning about—.” 

A knowledge of the world and all that's in it 
is yours for the effort* Make Ihfr effort* 
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f*nralUy and 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Locality and 


Step Ratea (ncr 

hour) 


ST. LOUIS. MO* 






Cradc 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

(7) Junior PUectrtclan 

1.D9 

1.15 

1,21 

1.27 

1.33 

PENSACOLA* FI.A* 







(15} Journeyman 

1.33 

L41 

1.48 

1.55 

1*63 

(7) Junior Electrician 


. *91 

.90 

1.01 

t.cie 

l.M 

(17) Senior 

1.40 

1.47 

1,65 

1.63 

1.71 

(15) Journeyman 


.. 1*26 

1.33 

1 .10 

1,47 

1,54 

SALT I.AKE CTTV, UTAH 






(17) Senior 


1*31 

U42 

1*49 

1.56 

1.64 

(7) Junior Electrician 

*97 

1 .03 

1.08 

1,13 

1.19 

PHILADELPHIA* PA, 







(15 i Journeyman 

1,19 

1.26 

1.32 

1*39 

1,45 

(7) Junior Electrician 


i.tHi 

1.12 

U8 

1.21 

1.30 

(17) Senior 

1.23 

1.30 

1.37 

t.44 

1*51 

(15) Journeyman 


1.2H 

1.35 

M2 

1.19 

1.56 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 






(17) Senior 


1.34 

L42 

1.49 

1,66 

1.64 

(7) Junior Electrician 

1.17 

1,24 

1,30 

1*37 

1*43 

I’HOENIX, ARIZ, 







(15) Journeyman 

1.42 

1.60 

1.5S 

1*66 

1.74 

(T) Junior Electrician 



.95 

l*D0 

1,06 

l.U) 

1.16 

(17) SeiiitM' 

1.49 

1,57 

1 *65 

L73 

1*82 

(16) Journeyman 


1*20 

1.26 

LH3 

1*40 

1.46 

SAN FKANClS(’n, CALIF* 






^ 17) Senior 


1.27 

1*34 

1*41 

1,48 

1*55 

(7) Junior Electrician 

1*27 

1.31 

1.41 

1,48 

1*56 

PITTS B IT RG 11* PA* 







( 15) Journeyman 

1.52 

1*61 

1.69 

1,77 

1,86 

(7) Junior Electrician 


1 .02 

1*07 

1.13 

1.19 

1.2.1 

(17) Senior 

1,58 

1.67 

1.76 

1.85 

1*94 

(15) Journeyman 


1*21 

1.27 

L34 

l.ll 

1.47 

SAVANNAH, GA* 






(17) Senior 


L28 

1.36 

1.42 

1.49 

1.56 

( 7 ) J u n i ti r Elec trie i an 

.86 

.90 

.95 

1,01) 

1.05 

PORTLAND, OK EG, 







(16) Journeyman 

1,21 

1.27 

1.34 

1-tl 

1*47 

(7) Junior Electrician 


1*23 

1*30 

1.37 

1*44 

1,51 

(IT) Senior 

1,29 

1,36 

1.13 

1*50 

1.57 

(15) Journeyman 


l.4« 

1*56 

1.64 

1.72 

I.»0 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL* 






(17) Senior 


1*63 

1*62 

1,70 

1.79 

1.87 

(7) Junior Electrician 

*93 

*98 

1.03 

1.08 

1.13 

PROVIDENCE. R. 1. 







(15) Journeyman 

U6 

1.23 

1.29 

!.35 

1.42 

(7) Junior Electrician 


.90 

,95 

1.00 

1.65 

MO 

tl7) Senior 

1.22 

1.29 

1.36 

1.43 

1,50 

(15) Journeyman 


1.13 

U9 

1.25 

1.31 

1.,38 

TKX.tS GUI.F COAST AREA 






(17) Senior 


!.19 

1.25 

1*32 

i.3y 

1.45 

(7) Junior Electrician 

.86 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1*05 

PUGET SOUND, WASH, 







(15) Journeyman 

1.13 

1.20 

t.26 

1.32 

1.39 

(7) Junior Electrician 


L27 

1.34 

1*41 

i.48 

1*56 

il7} Senior 

1.20 

1.26 

1*33 

1*40 

1.46 

(15) Journeyman 


1.50 

1.59 

1.67 

t.75 

1.84 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 






(171 Senior 


1,57 

1.65 

1.74 

t.83 

1.01 

(7) Junior Electric ian 

,99 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1,21 

ROCK ISLAND. ILL* 







(15) Journeyman 

1.24 

1*31 

1J18 

1.45 

1.62 

(7) Junior Electrician 


,96 

1,01 

1.06 

U1 

U7 

(17) Senior 

1*30 

1.37 

1,44 

1.61 

L58 

(15) Journeyman 


l.lfi 

1,23 

1*20 

1*36 

1.42 

WILMINGTON. DEL, 






(IT) Senior 


L2J 

1.27 

1*34 

1.41 

L47 

(7) Junior Electrician 

.97 

1.03 

1*08 

1*13 

1.19 

SACRAMENTO* CALIF. 







(16) Journey man 

1.26 

1.33 

1.40 

1.47 

1.64 

(7) Junior Electrician 


1.17 

1*24 

1.30 

1*37 

1,43 

(17) Sen ill r 

1.33 

1.41 

1.18 

1.65 

1.63 

(15) Journeyman 


1,44 

1.52 

1*60 

1.68 

1*76 

Prom lime to time wage schedules 

will 

he released by the U. S* 

Army 

(17) Senior 


L60 

1.51) 

1.67 

1.75 

1.H4 

for other areas. These will he forwrarded 

to you 

for your 

information. 


CO*OP 

(Continued from 47B) 

store, went to work and Ulktal »q enthusiHBti- 
cally to his fellow workers that they iSubKeribed 
$7,600 in a week's time to help floHnei? the new 
enterprise. 

The program of the new store in Irvington, 
New Jersey, has not yet rcacheil the stage of 
capital raising but here again there is evidence 
of the same enthusiastic reception for the new 
cooperation aa has been shown in the other 
areas. 

People everywhere are i|uirk to sense the pos- 
sibilities for savings* with consequent reduction 
in living costs through owmershtp and control 
of their own retail outlets inherent in the con- 
sumer cooperatives' methcxl of doing business* 
They seem to like the idea of being able to be- 
come partners in a going business which is ade- 
quately linaiiced and which has the additional 
advantage of experienced management to guard 
against the costly mistakes that stem from in- 
experience* 

The traditional Hochdalc ronperative way of 
starting slow, plowing the savings hack into the 
business, and capitalizing the expansion on u 
pay-as-you-go basis is tried and true, hut it has 
certain disadvantages. C'onsumerg faced with 
the necessity for reducing their living costs now 
cannot afford tt» wait for this process of growth 
to provide the goods and services which they 
need. The Cansumer Distfihution f’orporation 
plan for the first time enables cooperative asso- 
ciations to launch into full-fledged department- 
store businesses without this long* slow period 
of gxowth. 

There are other ail vantages w*hich appeal to 
the consumers w'ho wish to invest their aavingi^ 
in their ovrn cooperative business. In IP4G the 
average net margin of all department stores in 
the United Stales was around 12 percent as 
compared with the average net margin nf about 
one and one-half percent in the chain grocery 
store held. The directors of C.D.C. feel that the 
consumer cooperative movement should expnnd 
more rapidly into the various fields of mer- 
chandising where the net margins arc high. 


1’hese are the fields in which the greatest coat- 
of-iiving reductions can be made- Unfortunately 
in the past if has not been feosilde for local 
groups to get into these ^"higher margin" busi- 
nesHes because in most instances capital re- 
quirements were so great as to iliftcourage the 
local cooperators from attempting lo venture 
into the new* enterprises. 

The C.D.C. plan seems to solve this problem 
of capilaliKHtiori and its progress will he 
W'atched closely by consumer cooperatives every- 
where* The new consumer-owned department 
stores will be operated not for profit hut for 
consumer service. One of the first steps in 
opening each new* store h the making of a 
comprehensive survey of consumer neod*«i in tht» 
area to be servetL Re.sidonts of I he area are 
polled as to their preference in lines of cloth- 
ing* furniture, hnusewares* appliances and price 
ranges, 7’hese surveys will ennhlc the store 
buyerK to stock the stores w'ith the kiml and 
quality of merchandise needed hy the consumer 
in the area and at a price they can afford to 
pay. Union label goods wdlt be carried in all 
lines where they are available. This proceed- 
ing is in sharp contrast to the method 
used hy orthodox businesses where maxim um 
profit is the liominating factor which determines 
what lines shall be carried nnd prices are set 
by w^bat the trafiic will bear* 


HUrUlING 

(Continued from page 47S) 


Philadelphia G*22S1*411 

Miami 

Washington. I), C. 4*992,693 

Cora] Gables. Florida . 4,902.273 


Now Re*sidontial 


Los Angeles — $10*567.320 

Detroit S*52B,280 

Baltimore 5,370*615 

Coral Gil hies, Florida _ 4,781.600 

New York City — 3,988,397 

Arlington* Virginia 3,620,000 

Washington. I), C, 3*574*600 


In the meantime, the electrical construc- 
tion industry has decided to set up a joint 
labor-management committee to study pro- 
ductivity questions. 

The American Federation of Labor, in con» 
vention assembled, passed three resolutions 
supporting the National Housing Commission 
Act in these words: 

"RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled at San Fran- 
cisco, October* 1947, go on record as favoring 
the passage of the National fiousing Commis- 
sion Act. which provides the erection of public 
housing at low cost rentals, and that we recog- 
nize the passage of this act will mean the estab- 
lish merit of a program embodying one of the 
essentials of the positive program of the 
organized labor movement*" 

The A. F* of L. also supported a resolution 
for protection of farm workers. This resolu- 
tion said: 

"HE80LVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in conventiDn assembled, call upon 
Congress to amend this law liquidating houaing 
for farm workers by providing for continued 
government operation of the projects until 
June 30, l!MiJ, and to provide that the W'orkers* 
housing may be solrl only to public and seml- 
puhllc agencies w'hich will operate the projects 
under conditions laid down by Congress that 
will Insure the protection of civil liberties and 
constitutional rights accorded other American 
citizens." 


T AFT-HART LEY 

(Continued from page 46Bj 

w'ar and after. It is likely to be rejected by 
the American people, but it will not be 
rejected without a stern struggle as the full- 
page advectisenient of McGrawr-Hill mdi- 
eatea. Business men of the right wing are 
out to sell the Taft-Hartley act to anybody 
gullible enough to believe that it is a good 
law. 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM SEPTEMBER 11, 1947 
INCLUDING OCTOBER 10. 1947 


U V. 

I.O.— 

I— 


12— 


« 5 — 


'Am 

2u:J^6 
B 3M0TS 
522751 
523823 
B 578038 
815828 
B 71T41S 
B 

9485QI 
U 881^53 
B S82S21 
3yaoi 
SOS’lll 
777001 
88355 
A 201311 
OA 5I83Q 
XO 6508 
8898 
85034 
B 08888 
911748 
BW 27328 
03449 
800391 
700351 
S7207 
H 58191 
13«tl2 
534191 
53714© 

II 554012 
B 780501 
831281 
B 710(131 
B i74839 
925188 
001169 
213950 
214388 
221717 
513235 
630032 
B 446099 
687823 
960U8 
437060 
885332 
48711 
53246 
54 786 
58775 
87615 
80239 
80686 
91174 
91715 
92561 
95522 
09577 
97524 
08434 
09007 
107334 
S17911 
S98202 
501526 
568333 
507001 
507751 
572251 
573001 
591343 
B 615085 
©23448 
B ©24517 
B ©26045 
B ©265©S 
B 627751 
658162 
686751 
07748T 
B 7340P4 
8S1SBO 
036629 
937421 
B 083804 
98S715 
B 98057© 
43083 
707123 
JOftOlS 
I09364 
110 152 
H 97501 
11 1B2251 
B 3030 08 
147197 
717331 
n 272976 
B 269173 
n 260857 
B 27 3001 
B 2T4501 
693057 
605871 
606530 
607501 
784552 
B 808262 
719168 
801188 
il 810500 
131519 
885064 
B 102070 
2HB0T 
350051 
B 806730 
72616 
730106 
833893 
033023 
38475 
B 582109 
710024 


51301 
25036 
26350 
208250 
314123 
523100 
524080 
yT62©0 
615750 
717440 
029913 
946610 
30407 1 
862909 
33225 
596500 
777531 
88500 
203130 
51510 
©850 
7000 
63035 
9974 G 
09750 
2733U 
03450 
660407 
70U87U 
87273 
56340 
130753 
534720 
537150 
551040 
7tiO(iU 
681400 
719042 
774000 
325206 
©onti 
213051 
214380 
221704 
51323© 
©30030 
416U6 
©6878© 
960115 

885S40 

4872© 

532^ 

54657 

58781 

6762:4 

86250 

86S20 

91500 

91735 

92910 

05750 

97241 

97770 

08701 

00730 

217943 

388500 

50432,9 

56G571 

5fi7467 

567753 


5»44S1 

615997 

625509 

621799 

62©250 

©26021 

627940 

658591 

686i©I 

734937 

852000 

036633 

931446 

9S8726 

989587 

43701 

1U8038 
109115 
110467 
07507 
162600 
204006 
417500 
717770 
272793 
268500 
279000 
273131 
274705 
©01081 
666090 
©07250 
607623 
784SI1 
80S314 
749175 
891319 
010621 
151755 
8SS0T8 
192986 
211715 
356245 
696737 
72611 
739319 
S3492S 
934560 
3S5H 
532301 
7 100 J 5 


t* U. 

II — 


U 12123!) 
529219 
98582I 
B 7S0755 
134©©© 
341160 
B 567091 
©849 
433113 
23138S 
75*449 
©9793 
245151 
142410 
B 155632 
218127 
H r.:i20jn 
TTlOOl 
^05903 
7 (I j. 109 
31767 2 
H 18751 

UA 7055U 

BA 10O25y 
©18904 
619753 
©55668 
B 602293 
310958 
35251 
30303 
110720 
460300 
702787 
73R28 
JI355 
21870 
BA 71638 

BA loor-io 

ssnii 

B 595195 
233373 
703296 
705131 
705801 
706501 
B £104931 
922501 
B 935651 
©©9&S 
B 480001 
&1B288 
3265* 
33761 
56327 
85189 
1946T2 
B 196545 
B 4 37 583 
778891 
524789 
B 586625 
713011 
780531 
n -105581 
757206 
790311 
B SEI6200 

or-1601 

310050 

814877 

10T231 

T530Q1 

703S47 

122450 

- B 24261 
B 1 (fi021 

19116T 
52an© 
3T8310 
22027! 
291793 
2973S5 
B 591255 
370441 
B 153771 
640901 

- B 901687 

M2123 
025178 
766115 
B 302031 
H7377 
220215 
n 205380 
B SI 5052 
5110507 
B 771301 
57751 
B 117780 
381082 
3810 01 
il 66651 1 
B 787536 

- B 805562 
B 873719 

- R 210192 
B 51 7079 

2©9239 
4»safl2 
357106 
966282 
70648 
328709 
210140 
428979 
481801 
91474 
3OS03 
B 38J5046 
903751 
2S247 
113295 
B 148881 
824280 
700 80S 


1212:,:r 
520861 , 
985329 I 

134718 , 
341176 ■ 
56715© 
6S71 

234479 

TS4451 

2451 OS 
142560 
155S83 
218498 
533955 
77101' 

705750 
88761^2 
910058 
70553 
100298 
619170 
61U8©i 
©53670 
6S2273 
349007 
35300 
S6T30 
1 10730 
4ill)33U 
70282^ 
78831 
113S7 
21367 
71043 
160520 
53S&O0 
595210 
233304 
703500 
705270 
796150 
707000 
90S5RO 
022580 
035070 


191— 

192— 


68523 
767506 
20924T 
©tl03T© 
B 2210 
B ©97131 
E S20311 
B 820029 
3110U9 
J!i3|03 
1273'^r 
K ©©5iil6 
S50617 
38255* 
270230 
3797 17 


08527 

767526 

260235 

809601 

2514 

©67193 

820322 

820653 

31922*! 

133422 

127301 

©65700 

830023 

362505 

276270 



B *22271 

42230* 

i8J— 

180087 

1SOO05 


820989 

821001 

103— 

24062 

24100 

t so- 

162241 

lflS280 

272— 

B $14666 

SH6TG 


163S33 

10500© 

ls 1— 

139842 

1398*5 

173— 

B 316287 

3462EI0 

(04— 

371T71 

372000 


30527S 
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46— n:«l5, 381. 537740. 
752, 763, 772* 892, 
LI 03, 638028. 208. 

5«2, B 505204). 
4B— 703003. 414. 439 
J91), 705101.1. 2';'1 
2541-2(9, 838. 
790750. 7[)5 882. 

3110, B 9 1452 30, 

250. 317, M(l. 650- 
:.9i), 922521, 5.57, 
502*580. U 02 505 1 1, 
50—315337, 190. 

53 — Ml 1093, SI 5. 

11 MI9.5 40. 55(1. 
5?— 7 57 220. 119, 

780311, B 80931J1, 
370. 3[)fl. 198. 118. 
EKl. 5-10, 992, 073, 
9fe9. 009, 7311, 709 
799, 811, 89.J, 1101. 
tl0.^, 008, 4)09. 
53—8456:11. 145, 

06— 412:1302. B ] 10932. 

290, 338-2 19, 3(9 J 
381-31)0, 42'i, 159. 
509, 51 (i. 194303, 

373, 54 3, 54)S, 039. 
(Hl8, T8U, nil). 810 
001, 105905. 030. 
5'J 9 1 23 

73“l 17872, S2fi227, 

B .'ll 6982, 0K3, 

1 )751IK 

77— 38 3 80 (*819, 090, 
38227 4, 521-6.MI, 
790, 383917, 950. 
It .55(1989, 

It 65728H. 

/fr— 2 III (02, 


I* r. 

az— ISJ816, 

S4— :t(j8l3, 421I5S7. 
#0—440036. (88 191 

05— .809478. 4H0. 

90 — II 2366. 

102— B TSStltKI. 

105 — .314812, 

(t|9 — 63R91. 889, 842* 
51202. 21H, 237. 
107—40512. 212117, 

163. B 7590(6, 
iOH — B 383V3!.) 'Ml, 
(29193, H)7. 

(10—2 40848. 859. 870. 

S96, 2.17033. 062. 
[((—960705. 

((2^71892. 

((C|_^irt7:iM3, 

li4_810363. 

125^307875, 860, G1S, 
700225. 239. 

708281, 3M9. 815, 
811. 877 

I2#^752239. 2472[IS, 
O457?0. 781 
(30— lfir)107, 210126, 
451, 401. 109, 577, 
«M. ft'id. im 729 
934, 9113, 241004. 
106. 218. 285. 

130 — 5S31S8. 
146—110017. 

105— 67911, 050. 1)01. 
5)88. 98068. U70. 
139. 188. 206, 

495. 629. 

(M— 43M20. 239. 

170 — 113477. 
477—640387, ,195. 
l8V-104t4l t. 
I85-H3S881. 5)70. 
(0(^30,9479, 1HJ5. COO. 

106 — B 2110308, 

B 330902, 00[), 
87470 .(. 

m — 183317. 4476, 3S2, 
396, 471, 473. 199. 
591. It 535281, 

B 751509, 

30+— 31)984. 134, 

352307, 

230^137102, 107. 

237— S9 a 088. 

238 — MflSfifi. 

244— 'B 505090. 

246—1) 140519, 6S2. 

6S3. 599(44 5 , 793. 
— 170101. 

27P— S62621. 529997. 
293^1 71 71. la.i. ISO. 
ZB4— 130306, f?026fll. 
2B0— R 34029. 922. 93S. 
m— n 157630. 716092, 

306— 3 SO 7 61 

302— R 841343. 
3(3-“630763, 781-700, 

SI1. 

7— 740185, 149)376, 
308, 39r>, 490198, 
ILJ'S. 12H (liu, 4y8, 
322-^55801, 840, 
341597. 

324 — ,539819, 
327—129789. 

331 — 170059. 

332 — 061052. HOS 150. 
113, 321. 2R9. 142. 
75091, BA 19S0S4. 

I4J4— n 192737, 
357—72975. 

11680, 

307— B 109280, 
370—158333. 
389_9r73R7, 
39C^)(1502.4. 1100998. 

248020. 056. 
306—22:081). 32S2.60. 
401— 77U84. 

405 — 174019, 925, 

4)2 — 105258, 4 34. 100. 
1(3 — 913851. 

415 — 318103, 
436^230519. 
440—204031. 
14I“5931)1H:, 

445- ^835923, 02ES. 071. 

446— 236891, U50, 055. 
9SS, 700186 

453 — 70911. 
457—805337*357. 
460—269139, 
463—1900811. 

4Q5— B 311759, 700, 
S05, 'll .1(37. 
016070. 

407—50408.5, 115. 

474 — 8EI5O30, 

100— 07 324 '1. 
400—735180. 
501—421)0,50, 
505—0841918. 03fl, 

076. Oari. 585 059. 
905. 978. 31502. 
50B— 150065), "lOROS. 
!l7n. 

518— 382 '2 60, 
527—250403. 463, 001 
013, 

542 — 12.8007. 077, 

510 — S2i:i07- 
Q54— B 1081910. 

50t— B 105006. ifSl. 
067—37128, nil, 

37Ti02. 

SOa— 991)393. ino, 570 
6 18. 073, tl?[) 895 
SOO, 19)1. nas. 
S7Z*™t 4t),' u|l, 527 
573—4)90281. 

578 — iI6lJ| -6(197. 9)11(1 

80H], 

592—61820 I . 

503—2701. 

507—11 677653. 

COD — 311777. 707, 830 
a.58. 8117 
007—245855, 

9 IS — ^1358)5, SGI. 
02L^-2[I29IILK 
637 — OO-l'illft, 09 (, 
041—187213, 2|1. Sifl 
246, B S8i()2.I. 
D43— 2425 17, 507,. 695 
90M. 614. 821. 

(►44 — ;)Vri.ii). 


Ji. C, 

551— 111521), B 889(25, 
120, 

fiJi4— B 2.'il0S0. 687 
829(20, 

C55— 11 114917. 

185, 

529, 970. (',19460. 
063— IlliUOl'.*. 

877—315290, 
ft73— (i:(6T(!K 
Q74— H1I3H. 
ftfll— T193.47. 

663— "21884. 

0rt7— 4492033. 416l6:i 
70H_HliS5«0. 

7 1 &— 26795. 834. 84(1 
898. 099, 910, 1B2, 
9S9. !)9fl, 27207, 

208, 210, 235. 240, 
■J49, 261. 370, 398. 
aSl, 340, 370. n?6, 
403, 114. 428, 458 
483. 4R8, 19R, 523 
547, 552. ,570. 77.1, 
7R3, 80S. fl'21, 828, 
846, 823890 
824395. 320. 

7714—790228. 

7^5—77931 a. 

730— 197973. 549071. 

732— 758593. 

733— 72054 4 
74)— 101770*780. 

74 3—12 3070. #S0, 

744— B 322493. 

7^7— 130720, 750. 777. 

783, 62IHU, 

B 7019S1. 

731— 243322. 835, 370. 
733S98, 023, 930, 
080, 7M9O0, Cl 5. 
047- 

703—682030. 
700—23817$, SS0. 

800005. 

773— $94901. 

77 fl — .3881. 

77ft— $00 HS. 073001. 
789—059511. 

n 850277, 

»03— B 216120. 

9(4 — 130698. 

017— 7 -'‘.1781. son. 
Bta-^07492. 4LC, 

B 31G34C, 4IT. 
B.37— B 5S2S67. 

B44— 53291 S. 020. 

B30— 1R1944. 

034— 4rftS8M84C. 
nfl (^*1611070. 

B 07501. 
0$r*4793. 

073—138213, 243. 

070—1 93650. 
ftS2— B 723176. 

761728. 

903 — 22300. 

OtO— 123137, 4.15, SOS. 
078— B 581331, 347, 
8US2'/9, 262. 
#30—574054. 

9,T(_#l7a95s, 

#4^(1 434374. 405, 
la.'l. 437. 442, ri54. 
568, 520793, 8J2, 
S3H, 1)45, 050, 990 
5S7933. 950, 051. 
990, 901. 

053—373055, 375290, 
588072, 9911. 
0B4_7G!i7.83, 810. 
083—151797. 

9ft5— B 767227. 246, 
70Sni)4, 796082. 
(|97*^1KK1 992. 

((07— B 3'^4494 

our — 4 3,H798, 770, 778. 

(001— It 759435, 

(092—4126340. 

(998—154810. 

(027— n 

1 929— It 80121, 122, 
(035— It 7(3417. 488. 
6S0. 

( 944—2 1 E)2$S, 
in-lFl—lTtl. 

(06ft— 802015. 

IOfl&— 7K92S7, 327, 
(0B7— H 76823. 
1972—53(1740. 

((J&8— n 410379, 411, 
470. 757, 78R, 

( t3ft-*l203Hl). 

( ( 60— B 648278. 

4.14959, 

MUfi — It 950609. 

(164— B 620437, 491, 
6S8, 703, 7(1, 771. 
80R., 981, 99U, 
52110S. 191). 152, 

232. 

( )BS— 112S07. 

IlflO— 179919, 580909, 

(i:i7, 200698, 793. 
716, 723. 

)29ft-*n 419.519. 519. 
1292— B 71919. 930. 
(2(2- ,'107,367. 

12(4— S13.(04. 4R7. 
1242— (t isnoyRs, 
(245—1,8235. 3519114, 

H 3 62-5 SI 571. 

0 )7, 650, HI '2, 900, 
|I6'«, It 303993, 

232. 219, 271 3(2, 

IIIT, 018. II 30 1 03.5, 
11(9, Oil, 020, 

B MOnOlO, 0S2, 1112, 
■H)94(4, 180*182. 
579150. 639, I1II3. 
(590, ()20, H 057559, 
l2.Itt_S{)3.'S51, 698, 045 
1290— It 21197, 

B 0201 [I, 970, 

B Q3DI101. I11.M4. 
HOI. 885, 3.'ti), 

H77. 421. 

1272— 1 1 72(32. 
tZflt— .899SM. 

1284— It 203560. 

1290— 21 OG 72. 

1208—11 SU32. 

(314 — 380085. 

1 32 (—253(531). 

, (330— U 201211 


l„ l:. 

1347 — It 63 , 5046 , 

It 0368 1 5 , 033 . !) 29 . 

( 352 — 2 .( 2049 , 

U 63 — B 6951 ) 36 . 

) 3 S 4 — B 6011(90 
( 357 — B I 151 M 16 4 'M 

1306^837931 
( 373 — [t 586094 
138 ft — 1.58473 
1393 — B 2 H 3310 . 

33 ] 2(1 £ 1 . 

(*Ojh-li 169400 , 

( 424 — It 944955 , 

142^11 87273 , 72 C 020 , 
N 27 — B 9 ( 004 , Gill 
1 43 B— It 137867 , 807 . 

B 836118. 
1440 — 730972 , IJ 3 . 
m. 

144 ft— B 03755 , 

B 533421 - 139 . 

M 55 — B 188552 . 60 S, 
732 , B 7 S 01 B 6 
270 , 191 , 495 , 519 . 
M 56 — B 756882 . 

( 481 — B 881781 
I 4 ftft— 2 K 197 
l* 8 ft— K 85 T 01 , 

1490 — B 171079 . 

4707 EH.. 319 . 

( 49 ft— B 138230 , 39 S, 
3S7. 

1505— 9 1113 5 S. 

( 511 — It 875413 . 
i,W 2 — 521857 . & 02715 . 
1533 — 700770 , 6 220 67 , 

9011. 

1543 — It 411582 . 762 . 

It 43067 . B 48110 . 
388, ,118. 347. 

1547 — . 117022 , S 3362 . 3 , 
020 . 

I65ft — H 51H2R9. 
1571 — 0111 ) 92 . 

1 5 / 4 — 'HI 802 , 

PBEVlOUfiLV LISTED 
—VOID 

l*^ 15 H 2 . 

3 — UA 4 H 01 l^ 614 . 

5067 U, 007 fi 8 . 

It— 987812 , 

(ft— lU 09 27 , U 29 . 089 , 
981 . 987 . 7 U 51 , 
77 — B MT 5270 , 

#B— 985282 , 

1 ( 0 — 240779 , 

I 7 fl — ^ 113813 . 

1 77 — ?syU 267 . 268 , 2 i) 7 . 
2 ?L). 255 . 297 . 809 , 
394 , 819 . 317 * 328 . 
320 * 331 . 83 G, 385 ). 
843 , 346 , 
243 — 47 ^) 1 ( 4 . 

252 — 927 IN. 73 L 

2 5 3 — 792 M 1 . 
349 — 805490 . 

0 ft 5 — $ 8979 , 

641 — It 463984 . 191 , 

' 643—2 ( 2360 . 

Ota— ii 81332 , 

' 633 — 6 667 87 . 
ftio — 

052 — 404277 , 

9 B 0 — B 209872 , 
tftift 3(9077. 

HM 4 — 1 11 ( 582 . 

1141 — Vl 0 t 76 
Mft 3 — H 333709 . 

1209—11 HOiCB. 

( 2 ^S — I 0 HK 7 , 1 UR 718 . 

T 8 (j 6 :t 2 . 179363 . 

1424 — It 1 ) 40871 . OSS. 

[)'/ 1 . 

( 470—11 11 B 5169 . 

PREVIOUSLY LISTED 
MISSING— RECEIVED 

25 — $S 6 l) 5 «, 

105 — 9601 ) 64 . 

1 ( 7 — $'iis(- 2 ir). 
174 — 99 ^ 18 * 229 , 
( 07 — 180985 , 

202 — ( 2421 ) 1 . 203 . 
201—11 09 E)O (2 
. 367 — < 104809 * 803 . flo.i 
81 ) 7 . 

401 — 291 ) 594 . 
426 — 109747 . 7 18 , 

4 C 7 0 EHK 8 S. flJii. Ut) 
861 , 856 . SflO, 902 . 
894 . 87 U. 

491— 41 f) 3 11 1 * 805 . 

497—51 169 , 

SS 7 — II 62 411 , 4 Ig 
1M. 417. 

iETB— 812019 , 017 . O'J) 

673—97321 

67 ft— H 4 S 0981 , 983 . 

710 — 7755911 * 503 . 

723— 7 9687 1 - 88 ( 1 . 

727 — 2226 .'] 1 *555 
743 — L 775 . 

755 — llD.'jHrtC. 
707 — 20 ) 517 . 
776 — 723294 . 
^/—'^riSsno, 

# 20 — tOHHOD. 
934 — 298918 , 9 liS, [juu, 
006 — 111 ) 1293*895 
1 052—1 76561 554 , 56 ii. 

.jTill. 

1 1 32-— +1 1 1 1 00 2 
1173 — 997081 , C 97 
H 88941 , tj|, 6 . 

1245 — 67 [J I'* 1 

B 1171807 , DoT 091 
1312—11 lur)K 72 
1347 — B 6921 ) 211 . OSi 

1132 . Li;|.|. U 52 

1353 — It (SOJTy 

1 3 5 4 — U ( 1110939 , 

B .in 981-1111 

blank 

B— 2217511 , 7 H 7 . 

( 00 — n 837075 . 

125 — 7 l}!) 266 ’ 2 fl 0 , 

211 — (HII 78 , 079 . 08 ) 1 , 
561 — 296 :I](P. 3 so. 
1002 — It 381105 , 


Si4/p/pj4e4. 



N*. J5 




nq. li 




m. * 



K«^ 10 


P'Uce Jlui 9n JUgAx^ ^oAleti^ 


Arrears, UMcinl Notice ol| per 100 9,50 

Account Book, Treas«rer^s,„^ .90 

Bcmk, Minute for R. S, (small) ... 2.35 

Oiiok, Minute for K- (large) 3.UU 

Book, Itiiy — 1,75 

Book, Roll Coll 1,50 

Carbon for Receipt .05 

Chiirlers, Duplicate I.Ofl 

Const itiitfon, per 100—***,-— 7.50 

Single copies .10 

Electrical Worker^ Subscription per 

year Z.oo 

Envelopes, Ollicial, per 100 1.00 

Labels, Metal, per 100 3.00 

Ledger^ louse leaf binder Finanelal 

Secretary's 2S tab Index.. S.SO 

Ledger paper to fit above ledger* 
per 100 1,50 

Ledger* Financial Secretary's, 100 

page$i 3-50 

Ledger, Financial Secretary ’'s 200 

pages 3*75 

Ledger* Financial Secretary's 4D0 

pages 0*00 

(Extra Heavy Blndlnf) 

Ledger, loose*leaf research* IncLuding 
tabs 12.50 

Ledger sheets for above, per 100 2.25 

Paper, Official Letter* per 100 ,50 

Rituals, extra, each .25 

Receipt Book, Applicants (300 re- 
ceiiits) 1.75 


Receipt Book, Applicants (750 re- 
ceipts) 3.50 

lieceipt Book, Members <300 receipts) 1*75 

Receipt Book* Members (750 receipts) 3*50 

Receipt Book* Miscellaneous (300 re- 
ceipts) . T ,.- „ 1.75 

Receipt Hook, Allscellaneons (750 re- 
ceipts) 3.50 

Receipt Book, Overtime assessment 

(300 receipts) 1*75 

Receipt Hook* Overtime assessment 

(750 receipts) 3.50 

Receipt Book, Temporary (750 re- 
ceipts) 3*50 

Receipt liook. Temporary (300 re- 
ceipts) 1*75 

Receipt Book* Temporary (90 re- 
ceipts) ,75 

Receipt Hook, Financial Secretary's.. ,25 

Receipt Book* Treasurer's *25 

Receipt Holders, Members' Leather 

Pocket, Folding, each *35 

Receipt Holders, 31embers' Focket* 
L'ellnlold* sold only In bulk* Small- 
est lot. 50 l.SO 

Per 100 3.00 

Research weekly report cards, per 100 .40 

Seal, cut of.., 1.00 

Seal — 5.00 

Seal (pocket) 7*50 

Traveling cards — . .. free 

Withdrawal Cards, with Trans* Cds** 
per dozen ,40 

Convention Proceedings- Sl.OO a 


Warrant Book, for R. .30 

FOR K W. B. A. 

Book, Minute — 1-50 

Charters, Duplicates .50 

Reinstatement Hlanks 

Constitution and Hy-Laws* per 100* 7,50 

Single Copies — *10 

Rituals* each — .25 

JEWELRY 


No. 1 — Gold Filled Ftnblem Gilt Tie 

Clasp 1.00 

No. 2—10 kt. Gold Lapel Button L50 

No. 3— RoRed Gold Pin (for ladies)**, *75 

No* 4— Rolled Gold Lapel Button 75 

No. 6—10 kt. Gold Lapel Button 1.75 

No. 7—10 kt. Gold Lapel Button 2.00 

No* 3 — 10 kt. Gold Diamond Shape 

Emblem Gold FUledTle Slide 4.00 

No* 10*— 10 kt. Gold Ring-- 10.50 

No* 11—10 kl. Gold Radge of Honor 2.50 
(5* 10, 15* 20 and 25 s'ears) 

No* 12—10 k(* Gold Emblem; Rotted 

Gold Chain Tie Clasp 4,50 

No* 13 — Gold Plated Auxiliary Fin 

(For Ladies) *50 

No. 14— Gold Filled War Veterans 

Button - — — 1-75 

No* 15*— Heavy 10 kt. Gold Ring 18.00 


Jewelry not sent €. O. D. 


The aboue articles miff he siipplled when the reQtiisffe amount of cash accompanies Che 
order. Otherwise the order wiR not be recopnized* All supplfes sent by us haue postage or ex- 
press charges prepaid, 

* Rings /umished ontg in si^es 9, 9\k, 10, 70^/2, If. llli^* t2, 12^2- 



VDDRESS, .1. scon MILNC. I. S. 


1200 Firifi'iiih St. N. W. 


VV ashing ton 5* D* C* 





Of all infectious germs, the tuberculosis 
germ kills as many people as all others 


combined. 


Yet, the tuberculosis death 


rate has been cut 80 per cent since 1904. 


Your Christmas Seal Sale money has helped 
because it provides X-ray units, mass 
examinations, laboratory re- 



search, patient rehabilitation 




and 


public education. 


So please, remember to 
use Christmas Seals on all letters, cards and 
packages. 


Send in your contribution 


today to your Tuberculosis Association. 





Because of the importance of the above mes- 
lltisi space ima been contribuLeJ by 


JOURNAL OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS AND OPERATORS 




